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Fever SPIRITUALLY NEAR, HAS COME AN 
OMEN. JERUSALEM, THE HOLY CITY, IN 
WHICH GREW UP THE BELIEF IN A KINGDOM 
OF GOD, HAS PASSED AGAIN INTO THE KEEP 
ING OF THOSE TO WHOM THAT KINGDOM 
MEANS JUSTICE AND MERCY AND TRUTH. 
LET THE VICTORY BE OUR EASTER TOKEN 
THAT THOSE QUALITIES SHALL TRIUMPH 
AND SHALL BE NO MORE OVERCOME. 
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What Makes the 

Dayton Look Better? 


Beauty is more than ‘skin-deep’ on a 
DAYTON Bicycte. All nickeled parts 
have a real copper base. The copper is 
first buffed and polished, this permitting the nickel 
plate to come to and keep a high luster. 


Dayton Bicycles 


are enamelled in DAYTON Carmine. The steel 
frame is first boiled in lye, then washed in boiling 
water and baked. ‘Then comes a coat of anti-rust, 
which both kills and prevents rust. 
@ Next a filler coat, tough and hard, as a 
base for the two coats of enamel and the var- 
nish. In all, the DAYTON frame is boiled 
once, baked six times, rubbed five times and 
receives five different coats! No wonder it 
looks well—even after years of use. 
WRITE for FREE CATALOG 
@ Ride the good-looking DAYTON! Write 
us today for free Catalog—telling how to 
make money and save time with a bicycle. 


Cycle Dept. 


Tue Davis Sewinc Macuin_ Co. 
Dayton, Oxo 
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WLDOUGLAS 


**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE”’ 


& $8 


$3 $3.50 +4 $4.50 $5 56 ‘7 
W. L. Douglas name and the , 
retail price is stamped on the 
bottom of every pair of shoes 
before they leave the factory. © 
The value is guaranteed and 
the wearer protected against 
high prices for inferior shoes. 
You can save money by wear- 
ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 
best known shoes in the world. 
he quality of W. L. Douglas 
product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 
he retail prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 
York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This is your 
only protection against high prices for inferior 
shoes. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 
stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. eno other make. Write for : 
klet, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 4 i. 
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Plant Your Pocket Money 
and See it Grow 


You boys who want more pocket money— have you 
ever considered going into business for yourselves— at 
truck gardening. 

















BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
$3 $2.50 $2 


DAYTON FEATURES— All parts tested 
after every operation. Dust-proof head- 
adjusting cone. Drop-forged seat-cluster. 
Special reinforced crank-hanger bracket. 
Solid steel spool between crown-plates. 
Flush rear fork-ends. 7 other features 

in Ad Nog 


W.L. Douglas “beat- 
ing out” sole leather, 
a laborious process 
necessary at that 
time to harden the 
leather to lengthen 
its wear. While en- 
gaged in this labor 
he mashed his finger 
with the hammer, 
the marks of which 
remain to this day. 














President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO., 
157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 











Copyright, W. L.Douglas Shoe Co. 














It takes only a little capital to start. Your pocket 
money for a month will pay for plowing a vacant lot 
and buy a right selection of seeds. 


In buying seeds remember this—full-bearing, sturdy 
plants are not accidental. Luscious, juicy, tender vege- | | 
tables get these qualities from their forebears. Pedigree 
counts for as much in the garden as it does in the rabbit 
hutch or in the kennel. 


FERRY’S SEEDS @ 
are pedigreed. They come from Pret) v4 
families of plants that we have 

known, studied and grown for 

years. Each year each crop of 

Ferry’s Seeds is tested in our 

trial gardens to see if the family 

traits of quality are reproducing. 

Only seeds that come up to 

Ferry standards are deemed fit 

to wear the Ferry label. 








Front Wheel Control 


Weed Chains on front tires of motor cars are as 
necessary as flanges on front wheels of locomotives 


The front wheel skid is the greatest cause of the many automobile accidents 
which keep the newspaper columns sprinkled with harrowing accounts. 
Appreciating this fact The Scientific American in the following editorial 
advocates the use of Tire Chains on the front as well as rear wheels: 











Write for the new Ferry Seed 
Annual. It is free. Ferry’s Seeds 
are sold by dealers everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. _ 


Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 
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“The majority of automobile owners 
fit chains to the rear wheels only, and 
appear to consider this ample insurance 
against accidents from skidding, but 
this practice is a doubtful economy, 
for, although the rear wheels, thus 
armed, may hold the road fairly well, 
the really bad accidents too often result 
from the inability of the driver to con- 
trol the course of his machine. Any 
old bicycle rider knows that he can re- 
tain the control of his machine and 
maintain his balance when the rear 
wheel skids badly as long as the front 





wheel holds its grip on the road, but 
that he becomes helpless whenever the 
front wheel slides. The same conditions 
are true in the case of the automobile, 
but in an exaggerated degree, for its 
weight and the average speed both tend 
to make the grip of the front wheels on 
the road precarious, and a skidding 
front wheel is not much different from 
a broken steering gear in the possibili- 
ties of disaster. Recognizing these facts, 
it is apparent that chains are fully as 
necessary on the front wheels as on the 
rear.” 


To use Weed Chains only on rear tires means to have your car only half 
protected. Put Weed Chains on all four tires at the first indication of 


slippery going and you will have quadruple protection 
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against injury, death, car damage and law suits. 
ae u Weed Chains Are Sold for All Tires by Dealers Everywhere 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA; DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY. LIMITED, NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO. 
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in a big, comfortable house on a hillside 

farm that was one of the finest in the 
county. In the morning Fanny ran down the 
hill to join the others in the big omnibus that 
took the girls and boys of the neighborhood to 
the high school. Leaving them at the same point 
upon their return in the afternoon, she was 
very likely also to run up the hill in her eager- 
ness to relate the happenings of the day to her 
mother. So when, one afternoon late in a mild 
March, about three weeks before Easter, Mrs. 
Russell looked out of the window and saw her 
daughter walking slowly with bent head, she 
said to herself that something had gone wrong. 

After greeting her mother, Fanny would 
usually rush out to find the kitten, and, return- 
ing with it, would sit down and play with it as 
she talked. But to-day she dropped her bag of 
books to the floor and flung herself into a chair. 

‘‘O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘every single girl 
in my class, and, as far as I know, every single 
girl in school, is going to have a new dress 
for Easter except me!’’ 

Her mother glanced up from the cap she 
was making for Grandma Russell. 

‘“*The merchants must be doing a thriving 
business,’’ she remarked pleasantly. 

Fanny flushed. ‘‘I know one thing,’’ she 
declared emphatically, ‘‘I’m not going to 
church Easter Sunday. I simply will not be a 
laughingstock to everyone, so there !’’ 

‘*A laughingstock! O Fanny !’’ protested her 
mother. ‘‘If the weather remains mild, you 
can wear the checked silk that you had made 
last summer, and I am sure nothing could be 
prettier or more suitable. ’’ 

‘*That old rag! I’d rather stay at home than 
wear that!’’ the girl exclaimed. Then, as she 
saw her mother’s look of wonder, ‘‘Well, of 
course—it looks decent and respectable, but 
that’s all. You never let me have things made 
in the latest style, and then you expect me to 
wear them two years, so that they’re fright- 
fully dowdy by the second. And poor Cousin 
Helen! Honestly, I should think she’d be 
perfectly furious by the time they get to her, 
they’re so hopelessly back numbers. Why 
couldn’t I send the checked silk to her and 
have a new one—a voile over silk or a taffeta 
With crape sleeves??? 

‘*You’re not old enough for voile over silk, 
and to my mind a dress with crape sleeves is 
absurd,’’ Mrs. Russell said. ‘‘Besides, you 
couldn’t get a dress made now. Miss Stevens 
18 engaged until after Easter. She is coming to 
Us as usual for the last two weeks in April.’’ 

Fanny saw a ray of hope. ‘I could easily find 
Some one who would make it if you’ll let me, 
mother !’? she cried eagerly. ‘‘Oh, and I should 
So much like to have something for once made 
by a real dressmaker—one that doesn’t go out 
by the day, I mean. Miss Stevens is all right, 


Tiss Russells lived two miles from town 
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DRAWN BY J. SCOTT WILLIAMS 


but she hasn’t a bit of style. My dresses look 
for all the world like grandma’s. And even if 
I couldn’t find anyone, we could send to Aunt 
Rachel and let her get something ready-made. 
There’s a lot of style —’’ 

‘*Q Fanny, how you do run on!’ her 
mother broke in. ‘‘I shouldn’t have made an 
excuse of Miss Stevens. I am afraid I wasn’t 
attending strictly to what I said, because I 
took it for granted that you understood how 
much I dislike the idea of considering Easter 
Sunday as a sort of dress parade. I —’’ 

‘*Well, who does?’’ demanded Fanny hotly. 
‘*Do you mean to tell me that all the girls in 
school’s mothers do that? It’s only —’’ She 
paused and.spoke with less warmth. ‘‘It’s like 
this, mother: everyone brings her loveliest 
flowers for Easter—you’re hoping yourself 
that your lilies will come out—and hopes the 
weather will be sunshiny. And why shouldn’t 
we want to wear fresh, pretty things to help 
make the day —’’ 

‘*Sweet and fair?’’ her mother added. ‘‘Yes, 
dear, that is a natural desire. I think we 
should all put on the prettiest things we 
happen to have and then forget all about them. 
What I object to is this feverish anxiety to 
have something brand - new and in the very 
latest style that brings people to the day in a 
worried, worn-out state of mind.’’ 

‘*But, mother, if I got one ready-made it 
wouldn’t do that.’’ 

Mrs. Russell sighed. She hemmed the fine 
frill silently. 

Fanny waited as long as she could. Then, 
‘QO mother, may I please send for one?’’ she 
pleaded. 

‘*No, Fanny, I am not willing to have you 
do that,’’ Mrs. Russell replied, without glanc- 
ing from her work. 

‘*Then may I stay at home from church ?’’ 

‘*T should be sorry to have you do so, Fanny, 
and I think your father would be very much 
mortified. And you know very well that, if 
anyone asked him if you were ill, he would 
tell them the truth.’’ 

‘*T know very well that there isn’t any other 
girl in school that has to put up with what I 
do!’’ retorted the girl fiercely. ‘‘ And if they 
all say behind my back that my father and 





mother must be st—queer to let their only 
daughter go about looking like a scarecrow— 
why—let ’em!’’ 

She flew from the room, and let the door 
slam heavily behind her. 

The very next day Fanny tore up the hill 
after school in more than her usual high 
spirits. She came dancing into the living room 
with the yellow kitten in her arms. 

‘*Q mother, what do you think!’ she 
cried eagerly. ‘‘ Mrs. Appleton—Margaret’s 
mother, you know—says I can make my dress 
myself—easy as pie. You will admit that I 
can sew, and she says she’d just love to cut 
and fit it for me. She makes all Margaret’s 
clothes, you know, and they’re perfect. And 
it will cost almost nothing; I’ve got enough 
money of my own to buy the stuff. I never 
was so happy in all my life!’’ 

‘‘What are you planning to get?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Russell. 

‘*May I do it, then?’’ cried Fanny excitedly. 

‘*T thought by the way you spoke you had 
it all arranged, daughter. ’’ 

“*T only said if. But, mother, you will let 
me, won’t you, if I spend my own money ?”’ 

‘* Fanny, you know well that it wasn’t 
because of the expense that I objected. ’’ 

‘*T know—I didn’t mean it that way at all,’’ 
said the girl quickly, ‘‘ but I’m so excited 
that I hardly know what I’m saying. May I 
go ahead and do it—then I could send the 
checked silk to Helen, you see.’’ 

Mrs. Russell started to say that, if Fanny 
were willing to do what she knew her father 
and her mother disapproved of, she could go 
ahead. But she checked herself. She knew that 
she was an old-fashioned mother, and that she 
and her husband were regarded as overstrict 
with their gay, pretty, lovable daughter. 

‘*T will leave it entirely to you, Fanny,’’ she 
said, after a minute. ‘‘Think it over carefully 
before you decide, but have your own way.”’ 

Fanny was almost wild with joy. She con- 
sidered that she had already thought it over 
sufficiently. The next day she bought the 
material—a figured cotton voile that was dainty 
and pretty if not durable—and cut the gown 
and basted it. All her spare time the follow- 
ing week she devoted to sewing, and up to 





Wednesday night all her thoughts centred 
about the gown that. was rapidly taking form 
beneath her skillful fingers. 

But when she returned from school on that 
afternoon, she found a letter from her cousin, 
Tom Jennings, who was also her closest friend. 
She opened it eagerly, but as she read her face 
grew grave. Fanny was a child in many ways, 
but where Tom was concerned, although she 
was two years his junior, she was an elder 
sister, careful and troubled for all that affected 
him. 

Tom’s father owned the adjoining farm, and 
until Tom had been sent to boarding school 
the cousins had been constant companions. 
Tom differed from his three brothers, who 
were much older than he, in being hot-headed, 
self-willed and generally unruly. He had been 
expelled from the high school two years before 
he would have been graduated, and his father, 
who wished him to go to college, had sent him 
to a preparatory school the preceding fall with 
strict injunctions as to his behavior and not a 
few threats in case things went wrong again. 

At first Fanny had opened each letter from 
her cousin apprehensively; but as the weeks 
had gone by and there had been no hint of 
trouble, she had ceased to worry. So now the 
trouble seemed to come from a clear sky. 
Tom, who was as frank with Fanny as he was 
reserved toward everyone else, informed her 
that he was about to go to the office, where 
he had an appointment with the head master. 
On April Fool’s Day some one had hung a 
dress coat round the neck of a young calf and 
put the creature into the classroom of an un- 
popular instructor, who had promptly accused 
Tom of the misdemeanor. 

‘*T happen to be innocent,’’ Tom went on, 
‘though old Calfskin will never believe it. 
He’s got fire-red hair. Once there was a cartoon 
of him in the Bristonian, and I cut out the 
page and got some hair off of one of Farmer 
Davis’s calves and made the dinkiest little wig 
and stuck it on and used it as the frontispiece 
of my Vergil. He caught sight of it one day 
in class, and remarked in his nasty way that 
it was a regular calf’s trick. 

‘*Well, all I was going to do April first was 
to get a bunch of carrots and put it on his desk 
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for a bouquet. I swiped some off old Davis 
two days before, but woke up in the night so 
blooming hungry that I ate them all up, every 
one. I had cramps like fun all the next day, 
and about four o’clock I got so low that I 
went down to Farmer Davis and paid him for 
the carrots. His wife never said a word, but 
she beckoned me out to the kitchen and gave 
me some red-hot ginger tea. That cured me; 
but believe me! I didn’t want anything but 
sleep that night, and wouldn’t let any of the 
fellows in. So I was just as surprised as Calf- 
skin himself at the calf in the classroom. Well, 
now-for my alibi. So long !’’ 

‘* Poor boy! But it’s as well he had the 
cramps, now that they’re all over,’’ Fanny 
reflected. 

The sensation of danger escaped seemed to 
add to Fanny’s content. Her work progressed, 
and she had it ready for Mrs. Appleton to do 
the necessary fitting on Saturday. Although 
there was still much to be done upon the gown, 
it was far enough along to convince Fanny 
that it had style and that it would be the most 
attractive thing she had ever worn. 

One day, when the gown was nearly finished, 
Fanny came home from school and found her 
mother looking grave. For a moment Fanny 
feared that it was on account of the dress. 
Mrs. Russell explained, however, that she had 
just heard that Tom had appeared at home 
the day before. 

‘*Q mother, what is it? Is Tom sick?’’ 
Fanny asked anxiously. 

‘‘No, dear; he was sent home—for miscon- 
duct. ’’ 

Fanny put her sewing by, but she was too 
restless to do anything else, and presently she 
took it up again and began with the hooks and 
eyes. She hoped that Tom would come in, but 
he did not appear; and she did not see him 
until she sat in church on Sunday—the Sunday 
before Easter. He came in with his parents; 
so stern was Uncle Thomas and so sulky was 
Tom that Fanny knew well that the boy had 
come only under compulsion. 

That afternoon he presented himself, half 
sheepish, half haughty, and presently Fanny 
found occasion to inquire whether his return 
had anything to do with the calf. 

Tom shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘In a 7. 
yes. In another, no,’’ he said airily. 

‘‘O Tom, don’t be so—lofty! Tell me — 
it,’’ Fanny begged. And after a certain amount 
of coaxing he complied. 

‘“‘We had hardly got to the calf, Fan,’’ he 
explained rather jauntily. ‘‘I told you the 
Doctor sent for me. Well, old Calfskin was on 
the spot. When the Doctor asked me if I was 
responsible for the critter and I said no, Calf- 
skin up and told me I lied—don’t open your 
eyes, Fan; he same as told me, anyhow. And 
he said he saw me with his own eyes dicker- 
ing with old Davis about the calf the day 
before. ‘You saw no such thing with your own 
eyes or anybody else’s,’ said I scornfully. ‘Jen- 
nings,’ said the Doctor, ‘that’s not the way to 
address Mr. Calkins. Before we can proceed, I 
shall have to ask you to apologize to him.’ ”’ 

‘*O Tom!’’ cried Fanny. ‘* And didn’t you?’’ 

‘*‘What do you take me for, Fan! If I had, 
would I be here?’’ 

‘*But you could have explained why you 
were with Davis,’’ she protested. 

‘*They didn’t give me a chance. I had to 
apologize to his calfship or go—and I went.’’ 

Fanny could never help sympathizing with 
her cousin. She believed him to be thoroughly 
amenable when approached in the right man- 
ner — but everyone seemed to take him the 
wrong way. Now, however, she secretly felt 
that he might have been more reasonable and 
less toplofty ; and when she finally drew from 
him that, if he sent a written apology within 
a week, he could return to school, she urged 
him with tears in her eyes to do so. But Tom 
was obdurate. He would not hear of apolo- 
gizing to a man who had publicly challenged 
his word. 

After a little, Fanny gave up, but only for 
the moment. She determined that Tom must 
be persuaded to return to school to prepare for 
college and the law school. From that moment, 
although she kept on steadily with her sewing, 
her mind dwelt upon his problem. 

When she returned from school on Monday 
and inquired about Tom, her mother told her 
that his father had set him to work at the 
plough. If Tom did not care to finish his edu- 
cation, his father meant to make a farmer of 
him, and the boy was to take the place of one 
of the men who had recently moved away, and 
would be expected to do a man’s full work. 

‘*Mother, do you think Uncle Thomas is 
wise to treat Tom so?’’ Fanny asked presently. 
‘*Poor Tom simply loathes farm work, and 
he’ll just be proud and hurt and will seem 
worse than ever. ”’ 

‘* Uncle Thomas is terribly disappointed, 
Fan,’’ said her mother in a troubled tone. 

‘*He might—sympathize with Tom,’’ Fanny 
ventured ; ‘‘he might — 

Mrs. Russell half smiled. ‘‘ You might talk it 
over with your uncle, ’’ she suggested ; ‘‘you’re 
a great favorite with him. You may say for me 
that sometimes giving young people their own 
way works marvels—at least temporarily. ’’ 

Fanny laughed. ‘‘ Perhaps permanently, 
too,’’ she replied. ‘‘ Just wait and see. ’’ 

Mrs. Russell did not have to wait long for 








one instance. She knew that Fanny still had | 
@ great many stitches to put into her dress. 
Consequently, she felt troubled when the leader 
of the choir sent word to Fanny to come to 
the church to practice the Easter carols at half 
past three that afternoon, instead of at seven 
in the evening, as they had planned. She was 
ready to placate her daughter by agreeing to 
work upon the dress while she was gone; but 
when she told her, Fanny, although her face 
grew sober, made no complaint. And when 
the girl found that Tom was to drive her over, 
her face lighted up. 

Tom was moody and had nothing to say, and 
Fanny did not venture to speak to him about 
his own affair. She began to talk of what had 
been until very recently uppermost in her 
mind. Explaining that she had hated to waste 


‘*Even if I’d be telling a lie while I did it?’’ 

‘Tt wouldn’t be a lie. You’d make yourself 
be sorry, even if you had to look way ahead 
and think how the general, years and years 
afterwards, would be sorry if he had been 
rude and horrid, even if it were to an enemy. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s easy for a girl to talk,’? Tom said 
grufily. 

‘*T can’t help it if I am a girl; I think it’s 
—glorious to do hard and heroic things,’’ she 
retorted, with her eyes shining. ‘‘I think mili- 
tary obedience is wonderful. You know: 

“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why.” 

Again the boy laughed scornfully. As they 
halted before the first bars, he dug the toe of 
his shoe into the soft earth. 

‘*Look here, Fan,’’ he said suddenly, ‘‘sup- 





the precious daylight practicing carols when 


pose you get your dress all done and then your 
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she might be sewing,—she was not permitted 
to sew in the evening, —she told him all about 
the new gown, and confided to him all her 
longings and difficulties. Tom responded hand- 
somely, and declared that he should come in 
the next day to see the gown. 

‘*You are sure you wouldn’t rather wait until 
I wear it Easter?’’ she asked eagerly, for 
she hungered for even his masculine appre- 
ciation. 

‘*T want to see it to-morrow,’’ he declared. 

The next day, as early as he could get away 
from his work, he appeared at the Russell 
house. 

Although the color of the gown, which he 
pronounced a ‘‘peach,’’ was buff, it reminded 
Tom of marsh marigolds, and he told his 
cousin that the cowslips were out down in the 
swamp. They had gathered cowslips there 
every year since Tom was six years old and 
Fanny four. Seeing that he looked low-spirited 
and wistful, the girl proposed that they should 
go and get some right away. 

‘“*O Fan, you don’t want to leave your 
sewing !’’ he protested, although he could not 
keep a little eagerness out of his voice. ‘‘Shan’t 
I go and bring some to you?”’ 

‘*No, siree, I want to go myself,’’ she de- 
clared. ‘‘I’ll get on all right with the dress, 
for I shall be home early to-morrow. ’’ 

Both forgot everything in the old joy of 
gathering the blossoms. Only when they started 
for home did Fanny remember. 

“QO Tom,’ she said softly, ‘‘do apologize 
and go back and finish your school, so you 
can go to college! All you’ll have to do is to 
sit down and write a few words and send it 
off, and then it will all be over.’’ 

‘* He doubted my word,’’ Tom said stub- 
bornly. 

‘Well, anyhow, you can be sorry you spoke 
so to him, even if he was—unkind.’’ 

‘*Unkind!’* laughed Tom scornfully. ‘‘ And 
isn’t it like a woman to ask a man to lie to a 
boob that he would like to challenge to a duel 
for doubting his word !’’ 

‘I’m not a woman, Tom,’’ said Fanny with 
spirit. ‘‘I’m only a little girl that’s bossed 
about from morning to night and sent to bed 
at half past eight and never was allowed to 
have her own way in all her life except about 
this dress. And neither are you a man. Men 
don’t—they don’t flinch from hard things. ’’ 

Tom flushed. 

‘*T think that’s the difference between men 
and boys,’’ Fanny went on quickly. ‘‘A man 
just does the hard thing, and that’s all there 
is to it. A boy—well, he sulks. If you were a 
soldier, now, you wouldn’t give up the chance 
to be a colonel or a general as you’re giving 
up being a lawyer, Tom. If you couldn’t 
stay and become a general without apologizing, 
you would just swallow hard and apologize. ’’ 





mother should up and tell you you couldn’t 
wear it Easter, and perhaps never. Would you 
lay it away without a word ?’’ 

**O Tom, that’s perfect nonsense !’’ 

“Not at all. That would be a fine example 
of the grand military obedience you admire so 
highly, Fan. It wouldn’t be anything like so 
hard as apologizing to a boob that has called 
you a liar.’’ 

‘*But, Tom, what would be the sense? It 
would be wrong to spend time and money on 
a dress and then not wear it.’’ 

**You could hand it to the heathen,’’ he 
insisted heartlessly. 

She laughed. ‘‘An old one would do just as 
well and better, for it would wear better— 
mother’s great on getting stuff that wears for- 
ever,’’ she said. ‘‘O Tom, don’t get off the 
track this way, for the week’s going by fast. 
Please think it over and see if you can’t make 
yourself do it.’’ 


in overalls and rubber boots on Easter Sun- 
day,’’ he said coolly. 

They went the rest of the way in silence. 
As they stopped again while he let down the 
bars nearest the house, Fanny said suddenly, 
“T’ll do it if you will, Tom.’ 

“Do what?’’ 

‘“*T’ll give up wearing my new dress on 
Sunday, if you’ll write to the professor and 
apologize, ’’ she said softly. 

‘“‘O Fan, I was only kidding you!’’ 

‘*Never mind, I mean it,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ll 
do this if you’ll do that. And yours is harder, 
of course. Will you, Tom ?’’ 

‘*Tf you only understood,’’ he began im- 
patiently. ‘‘Look here, Fan —’’ 

‘*Please, Tom,’’ she urged. ‘‘I stump you 
to. ? 

He thrust his hands deep into his pockets. 
‘*You’ll finish up every stitch, and then not 
wear it?’’ 

‘*T’ll finish every stitch and won’t wear it 
till you say so. If you say never, I’ll never 
wear it, and I’ll never mention it. Now will 
you agree, Tom?’’ 

He motioned her to go through, and replaced 
the bars. 

“‘Oh, if you’re so blooming anxious, I sup- 
pose I'll have to make a fool of myself and do 
it,’’ he said crossly, ‘‘but of course you needn’t 
do that.’’ 

‘*T want to,’’ she insisted. 

‘* No, you don’t. It’s nonsense. Cultivate 
your sense of humor, Fan,’’ he said, adding 
with masculine finality, ‘‘ don’t think any 
more about it, now.’’ 

Fanny rose early the next morning and had 
nearly two hours for sewing before school time. 
She said to herself that she would not wear 
the new gown until the Sunday after Easter, 
unless Tom should simply insist. If he should 








**T could sooner make myself go to church | face. 
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come to her again to-night, and repeat what 
he said yesterday, she supposed she should 
have to give in because of Cousin Helen. For 
if she was to wear the new gown, she could 
send the checked silk to Helen in time for her 
to wear it at Easter. - 

As she sat sewing after school, her mother 
came in. 

‘* Why, Fan, it’s nearly done!’’ she ex- 
claimed and, taking the gown from her daugh- 
ter, examined it critically. Evidently she 
decided that it would do, for she sat down 
and took a letter from her pocket. 

‘‘T had a letter from your Aunt Ellen to-day 
asking if we had any pieces like the organdie 
we sent Helen last year. She wants to let it 
down for Easter. Isn’t it nice—Helen has been 
asked to sing the solo at church in the morn- 
ing! We can send the checked silk right along. 
I’ll wrap it now, and you can mail it when 
you go to school in the morning. I’m glad we 
can surprise the dear child.’’ 

A few moments later she came in with the 
dress and laid it on the bed to fold. Fanny 
glanced from it to the soft buff-colored gown 
in her lap. 

‘*T wish it weren’t blue, ’’ she remarked. For 
Helen was very dark and rather plain, and 
light blue was a trying shade for her. 

‘*T’ll hunt up a lace collar; that will help 
out,’’ said her mother cheerfully after a short 
silence. ‘‘Perhaps, dear, you were thinking a 
little of Helen and next year when you selected 
that pretty corn color?’’ 

Fanny sighed. ‘‘I’m afraid I wasn’t,’’ she 
owned. ‘‘ But it is just the color for Helen. I 
suppose she’s simply wild over having the 
chance to do the solo.’* 

Tom did not come in. Fanny worked fast, 
and had the gown so nearly done when tea 
time came that her mother permitted her to 
finish it by lamplight. When the girl went 
to her room at bedtime, she tried it on before 
the mirror. To her eyes it seemed almost un- 
believably beautiful. 

But she could wear any color and any shade, 
and—she was not going to stand up before 
everyone in a great city church and sing a solo. 
Besides, she had new frocks every year, and 
in truth most of them were pretty, even if 
in a quiet way. There was not much sense, 
she knew, in not wearing a new dress out of 
pride—simply to show that you could doa thing 
that half killed you. But if you would be almost 
as perfectly happy in giving it away as some 
one else would be in receiving it—why, that 
was another thing. 

She took the parcel addressed to Helen from 
the chair. Untying the string and removing 
the wrapper, she substituted the buff for the 
blue-and-white gown, wrapped and tied the 
box and replaced it on the chair with her 
schoolbooks for the morning. And the tears 
that wet her pillow were of joy as well as of 
regret. When she awoke in the morning she 
said to herself that she really felt ready for 
Easter. 

It was Saturday before she saw Tom again. 
Late in the afternoon, as she sat in the living 
room alone, he came rushing in, with his face 
beaming. 

‘Fan, old girl, you’re a brick!’’ he cried. 
‘*T’m going back to school Monday week. This 
letter is from Calkins himself—I’ll leave it for 
you to see. After all, you know, he’s pretty 
decent. My, but I’m glad you made me do it! 
I wanted to all the while, really.’’ 

Shrugging his shoulders, Tom made a funny 


‘*T’m glad,’’ he added, ‘‘to be out of the 
way before hoeing time, you know—not a bit 
glad to get back to the boys or to books in- 
stead of potatoes and corn. You get me?’’ 

“*T get you,’’ she said joyfully. ‘‘O Tom, 
it’s perfectly splendid! Won’t it be the loveliest 
Easter for all of us—you and I and Uncle 
Thomas and Aunt Nell!’’ 

‘Sure, Fan. I haven’t told anyone else so 
far; I wanted you to know first because it’s 
all your fault. And you’ll wear your new 
gown to celebrate, won’t you? Of course I 
wouldn’t have had you not wear it for any- 
thing. That was why I made you say you’d 
finish every stitch, you know. You’ll wear it, 
Fan?’’ 

As his cousin started to reply her expression 
was so strange that Tom broke in: 

‘*You were game, all right, Fan. You meant 
it, and it was harder than my stunt because I 
knew I ought to apologize, and yours was real 
military ‘ theirs-but-to-do-and-die-ness.’ You 
know you said you wouldn’t wear it at all if I 
ordered. Very well, I order you to wear it 
Sunday next and whenever you like thereafter, 
Miss Fanny Jennings Russell.’’ 

Fanny laughed rather tremulously. 

“Tom, I’m going to wear a dress that’s 
mother’s favorite because it’s almost exactly 
like one she had when she was a girl,’’ she 
said softly. ‘‘If it comes to me that I’m wear- 
ing it, I shall be that much happier; but where 
there’s so much else to think of, I don’t sup- 
pose it will. You know really Easter Day 
means enough all by itself to make us happy, 
and there’s you besides, and after you Cousin 
Helen. I don’t believe she’s had a brand-new 
dress before since she was a baby, and now 
she’s had a surprise of a perfect love of a one. 
Oh, yes, and mother’s lily has five huge buds 
that will be blossoms before sunrise.’’ 
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‘4’ THE HUB OF THE 


an unusually subdued game of parchesi, 

Dorothea opened the-drawer in which 
she had left her Christmas odds and ends 
and picked out the material with which she 
intended to make some favors for valentine 
parties. Every nerve was alert for the voyage 
ahead. 

‘sHow could we ever be separated?’’ she 
said as she glanced at the two children. ‘They 
all need me, and I’m sure I couldn’t live with- 
out them. I’m so glad I’m strong and have 
had some experience. The things I can make 
are the things people want; they won’t buy 
them for charity. If Jack keeps his place and 
does well, we shall get on.’’ 

She was up early the next morning. Before 
ten o’clock she had a long row of little cakes 
on the kitchen table. In some excitement she 
carried her wares to the Exchange and with an 
inward tremor opened the box. Miss Allen 
received her very calmly. 

**So you’re going to become a regular con- 
signor? Those are pretty little favors. Some 
one may pick them up, though of course there 
isn’t much demand for fancy things directly 
after the holidays. The cakes look good, but 
of course you have a great deal of 
competition in the cake line. Are you 


Ts night, while the children played 





Cgy Helen Ward Banks 


In Ten Chapters 


I’m going to make another batch 
while you’re rolling this up for me.’’ 

The new potful was soon bubbling, 
and Dorothea came to help Phil. 
**My, but you’re a hustler,’’ he laughed. 
‘“*T knew I was slow before, but when I 
see your fingers twinkle I get so clumsy 
I can’t even pick the pieces up. How many 
do you do a minute?’’ 

**T can do twenty-four. Now that other 
batch must be ready. I wonder how much 
I’ll make on this? I get ten cents a bag, 
and there ought to be about fifteen bags to 
each batch. I’ll tell you what my materials 
eost and you calculate. Now, if you want to 
fill these white bags and tie them up—there 
aren’t many left, are there? —I’ll get some 
more. But I’m going to turn this stuff out 
on the marble first; I think it will cool 
quicker. Put that pan in the sink, and then 
you can do your sum while I’m gone.’’ 

Phil deposited the pan and then thrust his 








- Chapter Five 


turned to her from the Exchange, 
she gave up. 
‘*Candy going all right?’’ Phil asked 
her the next time he came to the house. 
**No use, Phil. I thought I’d plunge head- 

long into the Exchange, but I can searcely 
get a finger through the crack. I’ll try some- 
thing else, but I won’t make any more molasses 
eandy.”’ 

A few days later the expressman brought 
Dorothea a mysterious package. Phil’s card 
was outside. Inside were six balls of silver cord 
and scores of little glazed, violet-tinted paper 
bags that looked as if they had just left a Paris 
shop. Across each bag was printed in gold let- 
ters ‘‘Cutaway Crisps,’’? and on Phil’s card 
was written, ‘* A hoodoo-raiser for the cleverest 
girl in the world.’’ 

Dorothea flushed and smiled. 

**He’s the clever one,’’ she said to herself. 
** ‘Cutaway Crisps’! The name and the bags 
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energy. She made beds and dusted and kept a 
strict eye on the family finances ; she grudged 
Ted more than one piece of steak lest there 
should not be any left for hash for the next 
day’s dinner; she watched with disapproval 


had had two batches of candy re- | Dorothea’s bestowal of a cake on the milk boy, 


and she steadfastly refused to eat any cake 
unless it was undeniably below Exchange 
standard. But after a week or so of the simple 
life, Nancy decided that the romance of poverty 
was a mistake. No one else seemed to think 
her the interesting character she felt herself to 
be, and she could not see that being poor was 
any different from being rich, except that 
you could not have as much fun or as good 
dinners. 

Dorothea, once launched at the Exchange, 
quickly became so much the fashion that her 
cakes went to all the parties that were crowd- 
ing into the time before Lent. The flow of 
orders filled her both with fright lest she should 
not be able to supply them all and with joy 
that she was actually laying aside dollars in 
her desk drawer. One day Ted came to lunch- 
eon in an unusual state of excitement. 

**T took your cakes to the Exchange, Dolly, 
and there was a lady there who took the whole 
batch just as fast as Miss Allen could 
get them out of the basket. And Miss 





open to all orders, or will you keep to 
certain days?’’ 

**T’ll take all the orders I can fill,’’ 
Dorothea answered. 

‘Tt will tie you down a good deal. 
You’ll have to let your skates get 
rusty if you’re going to be always on 
hand.’’ 

‘*Tf my things sell, that’s all I ask.’’ 

‘¢*Well, we'll try to get rid of them. 
I sell more cakes on Saturday than any 
other day. So you’d better have four 
or five dozen here early Saturday morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘ And 
I’m thinking of making candy. Do you 
think there is any chance for that?’’ 

‘*We’ll have to try and see. You 
never can tell. Some articles get to be 
the fashion and folks can’t get enough 
of them, and others hang fire.’’ 

With that for a start, Dorothea di- 
vided her mind between her work- 
basket and her baking pans. In the 
evenings her nimble fingers made pretty 
little articles, but all her mornings 
she spent in the kitchen. Indeed, the 
kitchen now became Dorothea’s king- 
dom, and she ruled it royally. Kezzy 
submitted with her usual grumbling; 
but when Dorothea struck a snag the 
faithful old woman was always ready 
to help out. 

The cakes sold fairly well, for they 
were always good; but there were so 
many cake makers in town that Doro- 
thea also began to make the molasses 
candy for which she had always been 
famous. At first Nancy and Susie 
helped enthusiastically with the pull- 
ing ; but when they tired, Dorothea was 
left alone to boil, pull, snip, roll the 
pieces in oiled paper and put them into 
paper bags. She was working alone in 
the big kitchen one afternoon when 
Phil appeared in the doorway. 

‘*You may come in,’’ said Dorothea 
in answer to his greeting, ‘‘if you 
won’t get in the way. The candy is 
taking a little now, though it’s slow. 
I want to get a big batch done to-day. 

















a “Dorothea found the kitchen a bagic scene’ ap 


Allen wants two dozen to-morrow—all 
green—and one dozen the day after. 
And she’s sold two dozen Easter cards. 
And she wants to know if you’ll make 
ice cream ?’’ 

**1’ll make a house if anyone will 
buy it,’’ said Dorothea. 

‘“*The ice-cream person has stopped 
making it, and Miss Allen said she’d 
offer it to you before anyone else be- 
cause you always made good things. 
She said it was a lot of bother and 
didn’t pay so well as some work, and 
you’d have to deliver it, so it would 
cost you money for a boy. But that 
isn’t true, for I’ll deliver it for you 
and crack ice and turn the crank—so 
it won’t be so very hard.’’ 

‘*Ted, you’re a little duckling, ’’ said 
Dorothea. ‘‘Of course we’ll make ice 
cream, and we’ll run-Beaserman out 
in no time.’’ 

‘*Do you know what Phil wants to 
do?’? Jack asked suddenly. ‘‘ He’s made 
me believe that he can’t study without 
me, and that now that I’m not such a 
sleepyhead evenings I can just as well 
keep up with the class. Mr. McLellan 
says if I do I can take the examina- 
tions with the others when school 
closes. Maybe it’s foolish, but I might 
as well get what I can. It’s something 
to be prepared for college even if you 
can’t go.’’ 

**O Jack, that’s splendid!’’ cried 
Dorothea. ‘‘I did mind awfully your 
having to stop studying. And maybe 
sometime you’ll dig your way through 
college—who knows? Oh,’’ she added, 
‘*T had a letter from Sadie to-day. It 
was filled with questions about us. I 
wish I could get at her to tell her how 
swimmingly we are getting on, but 
she’s way up country somewhere out 
of reach of mail.’’ 

**No news is good news,’’ said Jack. 
**T’d like to wire Mr. Eben Carter, 
though, that, no thanks to him, we’re 
living in comfort and laying up money 
—even if —’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked Dorothea. 











It’s pretty hard work, for it takes so 
long to pull it.’’ 

‘*You ought to have a hook,’’ said Phil, 
‘‘the kind they use in the candy factories. ’’ 

‘“*Aren’t you clever! I never thought of 
that.’’ 

“Go on with your boiling, then, and I’ll be 
back before you’re ready to pull.’’ 

The hardware shop was not far away, and 
within fifteen minutes Phil was back with a 
big galvanized hook. With the necessary tools 
and screws, purloined from Jack’s tool box, he 
fastened the hook firmly to the window casing. 

‘*There, try that,’ he said, ‘‘and see if it 
isn’t an improvement. ’’ 

Dorothea gave him a grateful smile and threw 
her mass of candy over the hook. Phil watched 
admiringly her swift, graceful movements as 
she pulled out the candy into a long, shining 
strand, doubled it, and tossed it back to be 
pulled out again and again until it shone with 
whiteness, 

‘‘Now I’m going to get you the marble slab 
from the table in Miss Sadie’s room, can’t 1??’ 
Phil asked. ‘‘No one uses it, and I’ll scrub 
it off, and then you’ll be fixed just like a shop.” 

Thus the slab was added to her parapher- 
nalia. She laid the gleaming rope of candy, 
and with her long shears cut it into small 
pieces. Then she laid a pile of small squares 
of oiled paper in front of Phil. 

“If you really want to help, you may roll 
each piece of candy in one of these papers. 
You may eat as you go, for wages. Oh, but 
lirst take that little paint brush and jam pot 
Over there and grease this big pan for me. 
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hands into his pockets while he made his 
calculations. As Dorothea reappeared, he was 
backing to the table to perch on its edge. 

**O Phil, look out!’’ she exclaimed. 

She was too late. He started to his feet as he 
saw her, but the soft candy had him in a firm 
grip from behind. When he finally broke away, 
he was still connected by long strips of molasses 
to the marble slab. 

- **T wonder which suffered more—my clothes 
or the candy?’’ he asked, surveying himself 
ruefully over his shoulder. 

Dorothea laughed until she cried. ‘‘You are 
so funny, Phil,’’ she gasped, ‘‘with that candy 





eurling all round you. Go home and tell your 
mother you’ve ruined your coat and trousers | 
by sitting on our Sunday dinner. I was going | 
to buy a steak out of that batch.’’ 

Phil brightened a little at that. ‘‘It isn’t 
your Sunday dinner, anyhow. I’d clean forgot; 
mother’s going to ask you all to our house 
Sunday. But I’m terribly sorry I was such a 
donkey. I wanted so to help, and I’ve just 
brought you bad luck.’’ 

‘*You’re sharing it,’’ said Dorothea. ‘‘ You’ll 
think so when you hear what your mother says 
about your best clothes. ’’ 

The candy met only a languid reception at the 
Exchange, and an invasion of warm weather 
made the next batch sugar. Nancy and Susie 
welcomed a temperature that let them open 
the playhouse again and that brought Mrs. 
Briggs with a pocketful of cream pepper- 
mints, but it discouraged Dorothea. After she 





would sell any candy. And poor Phil, who sacri- 
ficed his best coat! Now I’ll have to succeed !’” 

With the first cold day Dorothea started again 
on her candy. In its new violet bags it made a 
quick success and brought Dorothea at once 
into prominence. Her cakes, too, were becoming 
popular. By the first week in February she 
was an established worker in the Exchange, 
and her orders kept her busy. When her first 
good-sized check came in, she looked at it with 
awed delight. 

‘*[’m worth as much as that to the world in 
real solid cash,’’ she said. 

‘* And it’s honest work,’’ commented Jack. 
‘*Want a partner, Dot?’’ 

‘*My experience in partners was disastrous, ’’ 
laughed Dorothea. ‘‘Who wants to come in? 
Not you? Imagine Jacky Head-in-air doing 
girl’s work !’’ 

‘* Better get your hands sticky than dirty!’’ 
muttered Jack; but Dorothea did not hear 
him. ° 

In the swing of congenial work that paid, 
Dorothea was happy. 

Jack’s place, on the other hand, grew more 
distasteful every day, but he said nothing about 
it at home; he had had trouble in finding even 
that position, and his wages were necessary to 
the family welfare. He had spent money here- 
tofore without thought. Now he was discover- 
ing that it took every one of one hundred cents 
to make a dollar. 

Ted took to the new conditions quietly, but 
Nancy dashed into poverty with all her usual 





‘*Nothing,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘We’re 

paying our way and laying up some- 

thing for Kezzy’s unpaid wages. What more 
could we ask ?’’ 

After the candy and cakes had become Ex- 
ehange staples, and the ice cream also was 
making a name, Miss Allen called Dorothea 
one afternoon on the telephone and asked 
whether she would make pastry. 

‘*We have never made any,’’ Miss Allen 
said, ‘‘but Mrs. Stebbins has just been in to 
see whether she can get two dozen pdté cases 
for a dinner that she’s giving to-morrow night. 
I was afraid I couldn’t get them, but I told 
her if she’d come back in an hour I’d let her 
know. I’ve asked Miss Miller, and she won’t; 
and Miss Foster is away, and can’t; and I was 
going to try Julia Gowan, but if you want the 
order you can have it. Mrs. Stebbins is very 
unreasonable and hard to suit, you know. She 
has quarreled with Beaserman,—she’s always 
quarreling with some one,—and she’s driven 
to trying the Exchange. ’’ 

‘*T’ll take the order,’’ said Dorothea calmly. 
‘*T suppose I’d better send them directly to 
her to-morrow afternoon ?’’ 

She had never touched pastry in her life, but 
that did not daunt her. She dashed into the 
kitchen, where Kezzy was at work. 

‘“*What do you think, Kezzy? I’ve got an 
order for pdtés, and you’ll have to teach me 
how to make them. Can you?’’ 

**T guess between you and me and the rolling- 
pin, we can make out,’’ answered Kezzy. ‘‘ Read 
up puff paste in your cookbook first.’’ 

‘*What fussy stuff it is,’’ Dorothea said. 
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‘*You have to roll it and put it on ice, and roll 
it some more, and do no end of things. I’d 
better get to work.’’ 

Whether it was Kezzy or the rolling-pin or 
Dorothea’s own swift, light fingers, the new 
venture succeeded. She iced and rolled to 
order, and the pdtés the next day stood as 
high and flaky as the puffiest of paste could 
hope to puff. 

‘*T’ll leave them here, Kezzy,’’ Dorothea 
said. ‘‘Teddy is going to take them for me. 
Now I’m going to get in my twenty minutes 
of reading. ’’ 

But only half of Dorothea’s mind was on 
her book; the other half made dashing incur- 
sions into her cooking plans. She had built 
up an air castle of success that reached the 
heavens when the dogs disturbed her by 
their barking. Going to the door, she called 
to them. 

““Oh, you noisy fellows!’’ she said, as they 
came bounding toward her. ‘‘What can you 
find to bark at? Mrs. Briggs? I’d forgotten all 
about her. Come in quick like good dogs, and 
let’s get the door shut.’’ 

Sandy dropped contentedly on a rug in the 
library. Rover pulled a bit of paper from the 
scrap basket and looked at Dorothea with his 
beseeching eyes. 

““Go on, then, you silly, wheedling dog,’’ 
she said, ‘‘if you must have a romp.’’ 

She started the chase, but she never caught 
Rover. Growling with pleasure, with his big 
white tail going flip-flap, he doubled and dodged 
through the rooms until Dorothea was out of 
breath. 

‘*Keep your paper, then,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
had enough, and you’ve spoiled my reading. 
I’m going upstairs, and out you both must go, 
for I can’t trust you not to lie on the divan.’’ 

Ten minutes later Nancy came clattering 
upstairs and burst into Dorothea’s 
room without waiting to knock. 





and handed it to his sister. ‘‘Know anything 
about this, Dot?’’ he asked. 

Dorothea read the paper and looked at Jack 
in dismay. She held in her hand a bill from 


John C.-Dow, coal and wood merchant, for 
$122. 39. 
In the corner was written, ‘‘Pilease remit. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HERE was a 
fragrance of 
spring in the 


air as we journeyed through the 
woods that morning ; the birds were 
returning joyously, and life was 
upspringing again, after the long, cold 
winter in Maine. But the occasion of our 
trip was a sad one, for it was the day that 
pretty Cerise Grenier was to be buried up at 
the old squires’s mills. 

We boys were carrying the melodeon through 
the woods on hay poles, for Cousin Theodora 


was to play at the funeral. The melodeon was 


an old-fashioned affair with folding legs, and 
in its day had been in great request at Sabbath 
services and prayer meetings, and sometimes at 
more festive gatherings. 

Even then, in its forty-eighth year, the wind 
of the melodeon was good, and it was still in 
great demand at funerals among the poorer 
people. The Greniers, to whose house we 
were going on that morning in May, were one 
of three French-Canadian families that lived 
at the old squire’s hardwood-flooring mills, 
four miles from the old home farm. Cerise had 
been an attractive girl, only seventeen years old 


By om pe 





arms were full of 
blossoms, and they 
stood gazing up into 
a huge old basswood that leaned 
over the brook and that had lodged 
against the top of a large swamp 
maple on the other side. The basswood 
was evidently hollow, and at a knot hole 
forty feet or more from the ground we 
could see a thin little cloud of entering and 
departing bees. 
‘*Listen,’’? Theodora said; and when we all 
kept quiet we could plainly hear a faint hum. 
Addison brought a stone from the bed of 
the brook and beat the trunk of the tree with 
it. Immediately the cloud of bees darkened and 
the humming grew more distinct. Before long, 
too, as Addison continued to thump the tree, 
two or three bees winged their way downward 
and poised above us, as if to discover the cause 
of the disturbance. One of them alighted on 
the bark of the tree and crawled up the trunk. 
‘*What a queer-looking bee!’’ Ellen cried. 
‘Ts that really a honeybee? It is bigger and 
whiter than ours at home.’’ 
We all noticed now that it was a little larger 
than our Italians and native black bees, and 





nothing more about their variety. In fact, the 
more closely we examined the bees the greater 
the mystery became. 

The old squire knew most kinds of bees, but 
he had never seen any bees like them. They 
were larger than Italian bees, and the dark 
bands between the segments or rings of the 
abdomen were differently shaded. Moreover, 
the down with which they were covered was 
of a peculiar whitish color. The old squire 
thought that they might be hybrids, but from 
what two varieties of bees they originated he 
could not even guess. 

When August came at last, we all set off in 
the buckboard one afternoon to capture those 
bees. The tree was so large that we anticipated 
some little difficulty. The girls and grand- 
mother, being the discoverers of the tree, were 
as much interested as any of us. We took axes, 
ropes, and tin buckets for the honeycomb, and 
also bee veils, gloves and a hive carefully 
washed out with salt and water; for the old 
squire wished very much to secure the queen, 
or at least some queen cells, along with a part 
of the swarm, in order to start a colony of them 
at home. There was no saying what possibili- 
ties in the way of honey and profit might result 
from domesticating a new variety of bees and 
selling queens or nuclei to other beekeepers. 

As I have said, the old basswood leaned over 
the brook, and had lodged against another 
large tree on the other side, but it was so big 
and tall that we gave up any thought of climb- 
ing it. The only other course was to cut both 
trees, let them fall, and then do what we could 
with the bees on the ground. The disadvantage 
of that method was that the shock of the fall 
was likely to smash the honeycombs, to mix the 
honey with punk and dirt, and possibly to en- 
rage the bees so that we could not handle them 
successfully. However, we decided to follow 
that course. Although the basswood 
was nearly four feet in diameter at 





‘‘O Dolly,’’ she cried, ‘‘some one 


the ground, it was not hard to cut, 





let Rover into the kitchen and he’s 
been at your pdtés, and he’s eaten 
most of ’em all up!’’ 

Dorothea found the kitchen a 
tragic scene. Scattered and broken 
pdatés lay on floor and table; Kezzy, 
for once helpless, stood looking on 
in horror, while Phil, distressed and 
angry, held Rover by the collar. 
Sandy wagged questioningly from 
the doorway, but Rover’s drooping 
tail did not show his usual jubilant 
confidence in the world’s affection. 
Everyone looked at Dorothea with- 
out speaking. 

‘* Are they all ruined ?’’ she asked, 
trying to keep calm. ‘‘If they are, 
my reputation is gone with them, 
for I promised them to-day to a 
terribly particular person, and it is 
too late to do any more. O Kezzy, 
how could you let Rover touch 
them ?”’ 

‘*The beast !’’ said Kezzy. ‘‘I never 
mistrusted him. ’’ 

‘‘He got a good licking for it,’’ 
said Phil wrathfully. 

‘*Poor Rover!’’ said Nancy, cast- 
ing herself down beside him. ‘‘What 
made you steal? You never did it 
before. I guess you didn’t know it 
was stealing, did you?’’ 

With his head and tail drooping, 
Rover followed Nancy out of the 
room. 





for the wood was half rotten; but 
the swamp maple on which it leaned 
was different. Addison and I labored 
at it with axes for nearly half an 
hour before it finally fell, taking the 
basswood down with it. A smaller 
tree broke the fall, and the maple and 
the basswood came to the ground 
slowly and gently. The basswood 
now lay across the brook; the hole 
from which the bees were emerging 
was on the farther bank. 

A great cloud of them, which had 
come out, were filling the place with 
their angry hum. But, pulling veils 
over our hats and protecting our 
hands with gloves, we now chopped 
holes through the hollow trunk of the 
basswood, split out sections of the 
outer shell and exposed the combs. 
There were a great many of them, 
and they had gone downward for 
eight or ten feet ; indeed, nearly down 
to the root of the tree the rotten wood 
was soaked with honey that had 
dripped from the combs. Evidently 
the bees had been there for many 
years. We took out five bucketfuls of 
comb honey, some of which was very 
brown and as thick as tar. 

Meanwhile the old squire had been 
looking for the queen bee; although 
he failed to find her in the wreck, he 
came upon combs that contained two 








** Now let’s see how bad things 
really are,’’ said Phil. 

‘*Ten perfect ones left in the 
basket,’’ Dorothea counted, ‘‘ and 
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large capped cells, in which young 
queens were likely to be hatched. 
These, with the-comb and a consid- 
erable amount of the honey, we ar- 








four a little tossed but passable, 
four entirely gone, and the other 
six tumbled out and broken up and spoiled. 
I might as well have none as only fourteen, 
for Mrs. Stebbins is to have eighteen people.’ 

‘*Can’t you make some more?’’ 

‘*How can I?” said Dorothea. ‘‘I had to 
begin yesterday. ’’ 

Kezzy appeared from the pantry with a little 
dab of paste. ‘‘I saved the odds and ends,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Maybe you can squeeze out four 
more. ’” 

‘*O Kezzy, you’re an angel !’’ cried Dorothea 
with sudden hope. ‘‘Do you suppose I can? 
But Teddy was going to take them, and he’ll 
be gone before they’re baked. ’’ 

“I’m as good an expressman as Teddy,’’ 
said Phil. ‘‘Fetch on your dough and get to 
work. ’’ 

**O Phil, will you? And then you can ex- 
plain about it.’’ 

By much contriving and patience, Dorothea 
produced four more pdtés. ‘‘They’re a little 
skinny, but they’re pdtés, and Mrs. Stebbins 
must be content with them. They’ll just go 
round. ’’ 

‘*The quality will make up for the quan- 
tity,’’ said Phil. ‘‘They smell so good, I’m 
not sure it’s any safer to trust them to me 
than to Rover. I realize how he was tempted. ’’ 

‘““T’d trust you with anything I own,’’ Dor- 
othea said; and Phil went off flushed and 
happy. 

When Jack came in a little later, Dorothea 
saw at once that something was troubling him. 

‘‘What is it, Jack??? she asked solicitously. 

Jack pulled from his pocket a folded paper 





DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


when she died ; she had often visited at the old 
squire’s, and one of her last requests had been 
that Theodora should play at the funeral. 

Grandmother Ruth was accompanying us. 
She rode with the girls on the double-seated 
buckboard; Halstead drove them very slowly 
on account of the rough road. Addison and I 
plodded ahead with the melodeon on poles. 

Hepaticas, wake-robins and a few violets 
were pushing up through the winter-sodden 
carpet of dead leaves on either side of the road. 
Well knowing how bare and forlorn the little 
new house at the mills’ would look, grand- 
mother and the girls stopped frequently to 
gather bunches of the wild flowers. 

About a mile below the mills, where the 
trail crossed Bean-pot Brook, the girls and 
Grandmother Ruth espied white bloodroot blos- 
soms in such profusion that again they halted 
the buckboard to gather fresh bunches. Not far 
up the brook, too, they came upon more wake- 
robins, both the deep-red variety and the 
white, veined in red, which is sometimes called 
Indian shamrock. 

Addison and I were entirely willing to rest, 
and so we set down the melodeon on its poles. 
The girls wandered so far, however, and were 
gone so long, that we finally went in search of 
them. We soon saw Ellen running toward us. 

‘*We’ve found a bee tree !’’ she cried. ‘‘Grand- 
mother thinks it’s a big swarm. Perhaps it’s 
one of ours that got away from the hives last 
summer. ’’ 

With Ellen leading the way, we came pres- 
ently to Theodora and grandmother. Their 





that the fine, soft down on its body looked 
white in the sunlight. It was evidently not a 
hornet or any sort of bumblebee, and we de- 
cided that it must be a honeybee of a new 
variety. 

‘¢¢A swarm of bees in May is worth a load 
of hay,’ ’’ grandmother said, repeating an old 
adage. ‘‘But they haven’t had time yet to lay 
up much honey this season. You must leave 
them to work till August.’’ 

On the way home, after the funeral, Addison 
went to the bee tree again, and cut the initial 
letters of our names on the trunk of it, so that, 
if others should find the tree, they could not 
claim the swarm. 

That evening we told the old squire of our 
discovery and of the unusual whitish hue of 
the bees. He was much interested and expressed 
the opinion that perhaps we had found a colony 
of albino bees. The old gentleman had kept 
bees for forty years; and he used to say that 
the bees were the most interesting kind of 
stock on our farm, even if not always the most 
profitable. In spite of our best endeavors to 
protect our bees in winter with chaff hives, 
bee cellars and bee lofts, the intense cold often 
killed them. 

The following Sunday afternoon, after meet- 
ing, the old squire and Addison walked up to 
Bean-pot Brook to have a quiet look at this 
new variety of bees. They succeeded in cap- 
turing several of them and brought them home 
in a bottle, over the mouth of which they had 
tied a piece of gauze. The old squire examined 
them with a magnifying lens, but learned 





ranged in the hive that we had 
brought, and then, by placing the 
upper part of the hive over the 
shattered trunk of the basswood, we induced 
a quart or more of the bees to enter—enough to 
form the nucleus of a new colony. We then 
closed the hive and carried it to the lumber 
road, where we had left the buckboard. 

The girls and Grandmother Ruth, who had 
stood at a distance behind tree trunks, had to 
muffle themselves and protect their faces and 
hands as best they could, for furious bees, 
seenting the buckets of sweets, followed us. 
Some, indeed, pursued us as far as the road, 
where they made matters lively for the horses. 
We got away in haste ; but several bees followed 
us all the way home and buzzed about the hive 
after we had set it under the bee shed. 

The old squire watched this small colony 
closely. Night and morning he was out in the 
garden observing it; he felt sure that the bees 
were great honey gatherers. Was it some new 
variety of honeybee that had sprung up by 
chance? People who kept bees came from a 
distance to see them, and there was a great 
deal of speculation whence they had come or 
how they had originated. 

It was late in the season for bringing forward 
a@ new colony that would be strong enough to 
survive a Maine winter, for by mid-August 
most of the honey-bearing flowers are dry. 
So the old squire fed the foundlings with sugar 
and water, in a shallow pan, and protected 
them from our other bees by his ‘‘bee tent,’’ 
made of mosquito netting. For some reason, 
perhaps on account of the change, or because 
the summer was so far advanced, the two 
queen cells, much to the old gentleman’s 
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“fhe Fil glare of the headlight broke on the men 
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engine rounded the curve and took the bridge. 


THE se 9 om OF SAM-NAMBULIST" 


of a truss, scraping the plates of Broken 

Pine Viaduct with his steel brush. As 
he worked he recounted a creepy tale that he 
declared he could vouch for because he knew 
the man who had seen the man who had walked 
in his sleep from Pringle to Bethtown, paying 
toll at the ferry and talking with the barge- 
man. But it was not so much the story as 
the theme of it that interested Sam Ostling, a 
new workman ; he wondered whether the men 
had learned that he was a somnambulist and 
whether Decker was thus poking fun at him. 
All the afternoon the thought of that possi- 
bility disturbed him. 

Ostling had recently got work in the main- 
tenance department of ‘‘the Extension,’’ and 
had been sent out to Broken Pine Viaduct to 
help in painting the enormous structure. Holt 
Grafton, who had got a job at the same time, 
had made the journey out with him. After 
reporting, they had been assigned to one of the 
small tents in which the painters were camp- 
ing; and during the three days in which they 
had ‘‘bunked’’ together they had laid the 
basis for a strong friendship. 

They themselves would have been unable to 
tell what had drawn them to each other; cer- 
tainly it was not physical make-up, for Grafton, 
once wrestling champion of the ‘‘Inland Em- 
pire,’’ could have doubled up his spindling 
companion and stowed him away in the cook’s 
chest. But that is no indication that Sam was 
a weakling. He had the complexion and nerv- 
ous manner of one who has been confined 
indoors too closely, but he did his work well 
and attracted no more than passing interest or 
comment from the men. 

Broken Pine Viaduct steps across a deep 


Ke DECKER stood on a lower girder 


gulch of the Bitter Root Mountains in four | 
giant strides, and it walks nearly free, for its | 


long steel limbs wade only knee-deep in the 


pines. The telegraph wires are carried across | 


on the south top girder, on which Holt was 
working. Opposite him Ostling ‘‘rode’’ the 
north top girder, which bore two copper 
‘*feeders’’ that were carrying current to an 
electric car line two miles away. The ‘‘feeders’’ 
ran about level with the man’s shoulders as 
he straddled the plate, one on each side, and 
not more than eighteen inches from him—mere 
shining threads in the bright sunlight, innocent 
enough in appearance, but carrying a charge 
that would burn flesh to a cinder in a single 
flash. 

Sam would have been one of the last to 
admit fear in any situation, but the eternal 





watchfulness was rankling — one 
inadvertent move, a knuckle or a 
finger laid on one of those wires, 
and he would not finish the breath 
that he was drawing. Then, too, 
he was not accustomed to height; 
he tried to keep from staring down- 
ward, but wherever he looked the image 
of the sheer two-hundred-foot drop at his 
right was always present. Holt had guessed 
as much; and just after a long freight train 
had passed over the trestle, he asked: 

**Change, Sam ?’’ 

‘* No, I’ll stay here till we quit; it’s not 
long.’’ Ostling looked along the copper wires, 
and as he did so a slight breeze swayed them 
gently. 

*¢ Pretty loose,’? Holt commented. ‘‘ That 
would be no place for a fellow when the wind’s 
blowing, eh?’’ 

That evening the men gathered as usual 
round a camp fire and ‘‘swapped’’ reminis- 
cences until bedtime. Ostling and his chum 
were the last to turn in. 

‘* Huh! Going to have a rain,’’ Holt re- 
marked as he scanned a growing mass of black 
cloud in the northwest. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Ostling, ‘‘and I left my jacket 
with my watch in it up on that girder; but 
I guess it’ll have to stay there for the night, 
rain or no rain. What do you say to rolling 
ier’ 

How long a time had passed before Holt 
awoke suddenly, he could not say; he had a 
strange feeling that something was wrong. The 
wind had risen, and the night was black during 
the intervals that followed the flashes of distant 
lightning. A cracking sound close at hand 
brought him bolt upright, but it was nothing 
more than the tent flaps whipping. 

He felt the other half of the cot. It was 
empty. Reaching over it, he fumbled on the 
ground where Ostling usually threw his 
clothes, and found that his friend’s shoes and 
trousers were missing. An eerie dread came 
over him, and, dressing hurriedly, he stepped 
into the open. 

Thunder rumbled; the giant trees creaked 
and crackled to their very hearts. Then in a 
sudden lull Holt heard from the direction of 
the viaduct, which was close at hand, a hollow, 
muftied noise, like soft tapping upon steel. 

A glow lighted the sky, and Holt, turning, 
saw a white, glimmering form on the north 






meng Andrews 


top girder. He had not been quick 
enough to be sure, but he believed 
that he had seen the thing move. 
“He strained his eyes, but could 
see nothing in the pitch blackness. 
Then another sheet of lightning 
brought the thing into relief—it was 
Ostling with his head thrown unnat- 
urally forward, his shoulders drooping, 

his hands reaching out before him—Ostling 
asleep on the highest girder! As Holt thought 
of the loose, naked wires, his heart grew cold. 
Again the lightning flashed, and revealed 
the sleeping man, about fifty yards from the 


forward. 

‘* What is it?’’ some one demanded close 
behind Holt. 

He glanced round. Decker and Grenville had 
joined him. 

‘‘Ostling walking the girder in his sleep,’’ 
he said. 

Decker groaned. ‘* Between those wires! But 


should wake, though — 


berated across the gorge. Grenville pulled out 
his watch and scratched a match. 

‘*The Limited !’’ he cried hoarsely. 

**He’s done for!’’ 

At the first blast Holt had sprinted toward 


carefully wormed himself between the wire 


unlaced shoes, and walked hurriedly along 
the twelve-inch plate after his friend. The 
wind was increasing; he had to lean against 
it, and at every blast the vague black thread 
at his right swayed close to him. Once he 
stopped and cringed from the death messenger 
as it seemed almost to brush his hand; he was 
perspiring now, and for a moment he felt 
faint. Would he never overtake the man? 

The train had nearly reached the curve that 
begins almost from the west end of the viaduct. 
The hollow sounding board of the gorge was 
echoing a crescendo of clicking rail joints and 
whirling flanges. The somnambulist stopped 
uncertainly ; Holt’s heart was thumping until 
the man ahead resumed his shuffling journey. 
If he should awake! 

Something lay on the girder just in front of 
the sleepwalker; and at last he stopped and 
picked it up. As he turned to come back the 





nearer end of the bridge, shuffling doggedly | 


we can’t do anything for him up there. If he! 


The long, shrill whistle of an engine rever- | 


the viaduct. Mounting the latticework, he | 


and the top girder; then he kicked off his} 


The full glare of the headlight broke on the 
men like the sun out of midnight. Ostling threw 
his hands in front of his face and reeled, but 
Holt was upon him. 

Throwing his arms round his friend’s shoul- 
ders, Holt steadied him for a moment; then, 
kicking his feet from under him, he pulled him 
down, and pinned him to the narrow girder. 
Just as Holt ‘‘flopped’’ upon the prostrate 
form, a shriek broke from the whistle almost 
at their ears. Ostling stiffened his body in an 
effort to free himself from the -burden, but 
Holt clung desperately to the girder and held 
the man down. There was a rush of air, 
a cloud of blinding, suffocating smoke, a hail 
of cinders—and the train had passed. Holt 
heard the man under him gasp and splutter. 

** Awake, Sam ?’’ 
| **Let me up. Where—where am I?” 
| **Not so fast there!’’ Holt cried, forcing his 

friend’s head back upon the girder. ‘‘I’ve got 
something interesting to tell you before we 
move—you’re not in your trundle-bed now, 
| little boy. Hey!’’ He thumped a tattoo upon 
Ostling’s breast. ‘‘Are you awake?’”’ 

‘*For goodness’ sake quit pounding me and 
| let me up, wherever I am!’’ 

‘*Well, I just wanted to be sure, so you 
wouldn’t roll out of bed, that’s all. You’re on 
|the north top girder of the viaduct, and that 
| light yonder is The Limited that just passed. 
| Understand ? Now get up and let’s get off here 
| —wow! Careful of the wires there. ’’ 
| They edged along for a way, and then 
| Ostling stopped suddenly. ‘‘ Why,” he ex- 
claimed in astonishment, examining something 
that he held in his hand, ‘‘what have I got 
here ?’” 

Holt chuckled. ‘‘That, my boy, is the jacket 
you came out to get. You left it here last 
evening, remember ?’’ 

At breakfast the following morning Grenville 
turned toward Holt. 

‘*Say,’’ he said, with an expression of good- 
natured raillery on his face, ‘‘I’ve just been 
wondering since Decker told us that wild tale 
yesterday—what do they call a fellow who 
rambles round in his sleep??? 

Holt glanced at Sam Ostling out of the 
corner of his eye, and smiled. ‘‘The exact 
name has slipped me now, John ; but it’s some- 
thing like Sam-nambulist, isn’t it?’’ 

Anyway, it is not for maintenance workers 
to be squeamish about a mistaken letter or 
two when the meaning is clear; so Ostling 
| has cheerfully borne that name ever since. 











disappointment, did not grow properly; and 
as a last resort he introduced a young Italian 
queen into the new hive. 

Her youthful Italian majesty began at once 
to lay, and during September young worker 


bees appeared in large numbers. The new- | 
comers, however, were Italian bees, pure and | 


simple, not a bit different from any other 
Italians. One by one the young Italians took 
the places of the mysterious strangers, who 
gradually disappeared. When the next season 
opened there was a prosperous Italian colony 
with no sign that it had ever been anything 
different. 

The old squire regarded the loss as little short 
of a calamity ; he knew enough of bees to real- 


ize that a new variety, with superior traits as | 


workers, might have proved a benefit to the 
nation. 

Whence those bees had come to the old bass- 
wood on Bean-pot Brook remained a mystery 
for five years. By that time I had become a 


young pedagogue, and had got a winter school | | ‘*My bees have always been a little tender,’’ | Genoa. 


to teach in a district known as Bagdad, about | 


five miles east of the old squire’s. We had not | years ago with a swarm of Holy-Land bees. on board a party of fifty or more religious 








| tering well. Mrs. Silver replied that a colony 
| or two nearly always failed to live through | 


often visited the place, for no road led there| They gather honey better’n most bees, but | itinerants from Palestine. A fatal disease, 


directly, and woodlands and a deep valley | 
intervened. 
Why it was called Bagdad I was never able 


to learn. It certainly bore little resemblance to | 


the once splendid capital of the caliphs. There 
were only five families in the district, and only | 

seventeen pupils, all told. The wages were | 

meagre, but at the age of eighteen I was glad | 
of the chance to try my hand at teaching—even | 
in a small way. I boarded a week at a time 

at the various farmhouses and shivered through 

the winter nights in all five of the damp, cold 

spare-room beds. 

The first night that I was at the Silvers’ 
house, Mrs. Silver set a generous platterful 
of honey in the comb on the supper table 
in honor of the schoolmaster’s arrival. I nat- 
urally inquired whether their bees were win- | 


| the winter. 


she added, ‘‘ever since we crossed them ten | 


| be had, and on the homeward voyage Capt. 


the trouble is they often winter-kill.’’ 

| ‘*Holy-Land bees?”’ I asked. ‘‘What kind | 
of bees are they, and where do they come 
from??? 

And that question brought out an interesting | 
piece of information that I was not slow to | 
| connect with our long-standing mystery at the | 
old squire’s. 

Mrs. Silver was the daughter of old Capt. 
Judah H. White of Portland, Maine. For many 
years the captain had made voyages in his 
bark Christiania to the West Indies, where 
he often loaded with molasses and sugar for 
Mediterranean ports, sometimes to Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna and Beirut, sometimes to Cy- 
prus with a call at Jaffa, the port of Jerusalem. 
In those days of the roving Yankee marine 
full cargoes from abroad were not always to 


White had at times carried small companies 
of pilgrims from Jaffa to Naples, Rome or 


On one of his very last voyages he had taken 





| cholera perhaps, had broken out among his 
passengers, and nearly half of them had died. 
The captain had been held up at Genoa for a 
month while the bark was being disinfected. 

Among the few effects of the dead pilgrims 
not cast overboard had been a curiously fash- 
ioned hive, containing bees from the neighbor- 
hood of Jaffa, which were being transported 
to Italy. The captain had brought it all the 
way home to Portland, and had given it to his 
daughter when she came home to visit. She 
had taken it up to the farm at Bagdad. 

These Holy-Land ees, Mrs. Silver assured 
me, were of a whitish color, and a little larger 
than Italian bees. As time passed they had 
crossed with the native bees; and the resulting 
hybrids were even whiter than the Orientals. 
She said, too, that time and again swarms of 
the hybrids had escaped to the woods. 

We therefore considered it as almost certain 
that the colony of large, whitish bees that 
grandmother and the girls discovered in the old 
basswood on Bean-pot Brook had sprung from 
that far-borne colony from Asia Minor. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


O matter how fashions change, ruffled 
tempers will never be in good style. 


“What makes a Merchant, Man of Trade?” 
“Not Selling Wares, but Getting Paid!” 


EFORE you begrudge another his success, 
take a look at the ladder he has climbed. 
HERE will be—or should be—very little 
building this spring. Carpenters and other 
workers in the building trades are more needed 
elsewhere, especially in the shipyards. 
NOTHER fish—this time the eulachon— 
comes swimming into popular favor under 
the patronage of the Bureau of Fisheries. Al- 
though the name has a Greek sound, it is of 
Indian origin. The fish, which is found in large 
quantities on the Pacific Coast from Oregon 
northward, closely resembles the smelt. 
URING the last six months the Bolsheviki 
have made many interesting experiments, 
the latest of which is a practical demdnstration 
of the value of nonresistance as a means of 
discomfiting an invader. There are those who 
have seriously maintained that no army could 
or would carry out its purpose of conquest if 
no armed resistance were offered to it. On that 
point the experience of Russia is illuminating. 


OMEWHERE on the western front there 

are eight thousand Serbian soldiers who 
have literally marched round the Central em- 
pires—from their devastated homeland through 
Roumania, Russia and Finland, and thence 
by sea to England and France. But the most 
astounding thing is that their real leader, 
through all the desperate hardships of that 
epic march, was a woman—Dr. Elsie Ingles, 
a Scottish physician, who has since died from 
the effects of the journey. 

HE serious troubles that have come from 

the shortage of coal make it seem hardly 
credible that it is only about a hundred years 
since anthracite was first used for fuel. The 
man who sold the first hard coal in Philadel- 
phia had to ‘‘skip’’ to avoid being arrested as 
an impostor. That was in 1812. A short time 
before that, the great anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania, from which billions of dollars’ 
worth of coal have since been taken, was sold 
for twenty-five hundred dollars. 

HE history of the famous painting, Wash- 

ington Crossing the Delaware, perhaps the 
most familiar of all our historical paintings, 
reveals something oddly prophetic. The artist, 
Emanuel Leutze, was a German, and he painted 
the picture on the banks of the Rhine, which 
he sketched for the purpose in the spring, when 
the river was filled with floating ice. If it is 
necessary, in order to make the world a safe 
place for decent people to live in, the spirit of 
Washington may yet cross the Rhine. 


HE Boy Scouts of America have recently 
celebrated their eighth anniversary, but 
in spiritual descent they may be heirs of the 
Juvenile Tomahawks, known in New York a 
hundred and forty years ago. In an account of 
the welcome that New York gave Washington 
when he came from Mount Vernon in April, 
1789, to be inaugurated as the first President 
of the United States, the Juvenile Tomahawks 
are said to have marched in ‘‘straight and 
orderly’’ procession behind the military organ- 
izations, and to have sung a song written for 
the occasion. 
T may be that, as the time for the third 
Liberty Loan approaches, some school is 
planning to do even better than any school did 
in the earlier campaigns ; but to succeed it will 
have to reach a high mark. We have already 
told that the boys of the West Philadelphia 
High School got subscriptions of $233,550 to 
the second Liberty Loan. The Willard High 
School of Chicago did even better—$318, 900. 
But by far the best achievement that we have 
heard of is that of the Allegheny High School 





in Pittsburgh. The 162 pupils got subscriptions 
to the amount of $530,550. One boy sold $92, 500 
worth, and one girl $90,360 worth. 
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REDRAWING THE MAP OF 
WESTERN RUSSIA 


T Brest-Litovsk the German diplomats did 
A something more than to dictate terms of 
peace to a helpless enemy: they remade 
the map of Western Russia. We cannot tell how 
long the nations they created and the frontiers 
they drew will last; but we may be sure that 
nothing except the complete defeat of the Cen- 
tral Powers by the western allies can materi- 
ally alter the new arrangements. In what 
was once Russia, there is no power left to 
affect them. 

First, the Germans have recognized the new 
state of Ukrainia. That is agriculturally the 
richest part of the great Russian plain—the 
famous ‘‘black-earth’’ region. It lies between 
the Black Sea, the Don River, the marshes of 
the Pripet River and the borders of Poland 
and Galicia. It is larger in area than France 
or Austria-Hungary — approximately 250,000 
square miles—and it has a population of 30,- 
000,000. The capital is Kiev, and the seaport 
Odessa. Its civilization is older than that of 
the rest of Russia; and although it contains 
several millions of Jews and Poles besides the 
Little Russians who form most of the nation, 
its population is reasonably homogeneous. 

Ukrainia must be established and supported 
for the present by German or Austrian bay- 
onets, for the Red revolutionists are numerous 
there and would be glad to set up a Bolshevik 
government in sympathy with the Petrograd 
régime. But once on its feet, and a going con- 
cern, Ukrainia will probably become a per- 
manent national entity, and of necessity a 
valuable tributary to the political and military 
power that has its centre in Berlin. 

On the north, there is to be a new state of 
Lithuania, perhaps nominally independent, 
but actually dependent on Prussia. Lithuania 
is to control all the Russian shore on the Baltic 
that the new state of Finland does not possess, 
with the ports of Riga, Libau and Reval. It 
is perhaps half the size of Ukrainia. 

The Poland that was reconstituted with so 
much pompous ceremony last year is to contain 
nothing except the Russian provinces round 
Warsaw. It is to be shut out from any access 
to the sea and surrounded on all sides by 
German territory, or territory dominated by 
Germany. The diplomats of Brest-Litovsk have 
seen to it that the most progressive, the most 
capable and the most unfortunate of the Slav 
peoples is reduced to impotence. 

If Roumania is contrite enough, it may get 
Bessarabia in return for the Dobruja, which 
it must surrender to Bulgaria. Like Poland, 
Roumania is wholly hemmed in, and must 
perforce resign itself to economic and political 
dependence on the Central Powers. Turkey— 
in order presumably that the massacre of the 
Armenians may be made complete—is to re- 
ceive much of Russian Armenia beyond the 
Caucasus Mountains. The great mass of Russia 
that is left, tremendous in extent and numerous 
in population, is at present undistributed. Since 
Siberia has fallen away, European Russia is 
safely cut off from every sea except the Arctic 
Ocean, and when it has recovered from the 
fever of Bolshevikism it will find that it can do 
nothing except let itself be dictated to and 
exploited by the Germans. Reports are even 
current that Berlin is considering the reéstab- 
lishment of the royal family in Petrograd, but 
with the Czarina, a German princess, on the 
throne. Whatever is the future disposition of 
the vast territories of Great Russia and Siberia, 
the Germans have a right to believe that the 
isolation of those lands from western Europe 
and the political incapacity their inhabitants 
have displayed will make them in effect mere 
dependencies of Prussia. 

If Germany were differently ruled and were 
animated by a different spirit, there would be 
little reason to regret the increased influence 
of a modern, well-administered state on the 
chaotic and ignorant masses of Russia. Unfor- 
tunately, the ambition of the Hohenzollerns 
and of the Prussian military caste for the 
domination of the world is too well’ known to 
be questioned. If they remain in power not 
only over Germany and Austria but over the 
Balkans and Turkey and the eastern Europe 
they have mapped out, the world must look 
forward to a century of war, and in the end 
to the exhaustion if not the extinction of the 
civilization that has been painfully and labori- 
ously built up on the ruins of the civilization 
of Greece and Rome. It is unthinkable that the 
rest of the world will willingly submit to the 
rule and the ideals of the men who violated 





Belgium and committed the submarine atroci- 
ties. We dare not hope that they will alter 
their views on morals and politics. The deci- 
sion rests at bottom with the German people. 
So long as they remain docile, they condemn 
the world to endless anxiety, to frequent and 
terrible wars, eventually to servitude or to 
destruction. That is their terrible responsi- 
bility. Ours is to see that, if they shirk it, 
mankind is preserved from utter ruin, in the 
only way that they leave open—their defeat 
by force of arms. 
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CHILD WELFARE IN WAR TIME 


ONSERVATION and priority are two 
words that we have come to associate 

with food, fuel and munitions. Yet they 
have an equal relevance and significance for 
another of the resources of the country—its 
children. Indeed, the children of a nation are 
the most important of all its resources; and 
no nation can afford to adopt a war programme 
of conservation and priority that ignores the 
needs of the children. 

Yet in war time, if immediate efficiency is 
the aim sought, the children are inevitably 
the first to suffer. England, France and Italy 
made the mistake of suspending the child- 
labor laws and permitting the children to 
leave school and to work long hours in muni- 
tion factories and on farms. The effect upon 
the children’s health was so injurious that the 
governments are now seeking to restore and 
improve the regulations that were in force 
before the war. Similarly, in England during 
the first year of war the infant mortality rate 
showed an alarming increase. Wise measures 
for the welfare of mothers and children were, 
however, adopted, and in 1916 the infant 
mortality in England was less than it had ever 
been before. 

From such experiences we and our children 
should profit. The Children’s Bureau of the 


| Department of Labor at Washington hopes to 


arouse nation-wide interest in the public pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy. Last year 
in this country fifteen thousand mothers and 
three hundred thousand children under five 
years of age died. Most of the deaths might 
have been prevented if there had been decent 
home conditions and if public-health nurses and 
proper medical treatment had been available. 

It is not only the infants and their mothers 
who in war time need special attention from 
the state. The harassing anxieties and trage- 
dies that beset the homes that have sent their 
men to fight should be met by guarantees of 
comfortable living conditions and by opportuni- 
ties for reasonable recreation. And finally, there 
should be full maintenance of standards of 
education, and no relaxing of the enforcement 
of child-labor laws, however great the war 
pressure. 

The Children’s Bureau announces that Chil- 
dren’s Year will open on April 6, 1918. During 
Children’s Year the bureau will make a special 
effort to awaken the public to the needs of the 
children. 
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IMPENDING CHANGES 


O one who keeps his eyes open can fail 
N to have observed the tremendous changes 

that since the war began have already 
occurred in the relation of labor to the system 
of production. No one who is eapable of judg- 
ing the situation in a large way believes that 
the end of such changes has been reached, and 
no one can predict with even an approach to 
certainty how far the movement will go. 

The all-important fact is that success in the 
war depends at last upon man power—man 
power not only to fill the ranks of the army 
and the navy but to build ships, to manufac- 
ture artillery, firearms, ammunition and air- 
ships, to till the soil, to spin and weave, to 
run the railways and to carry on many other 
industries. 

Labor has not failed to see its opportunity 
and to take advantage of it. We need not dis- 
cuss the ethics or the patriotism of its stiff 
and uncompromising tone; we have only to 
do with the fact. The national need makes 
it necessary to comply. Since the work must 
be done, and those who are doing it refuse to 
work except on certain conditions of wages, 
hours, the ‘‘closed shop,’’ overtime, and so 
forth, there is nothing to do except to grant 
those conditions, for there is no one to take 
the place of those who lay down their tools. 
The strike, or the threat of a strike, is suc- 
cessful. 

That condition is destined to continue and 
to grow in acuteness as long as the war lasts. 
How serious it will become we cannot guess. 
Socialism hopes that it will reach the point 
where all the profits of industrialism shall go 





to those who work with their hands, but that 
would amount to a social and industrial revo- 
lution, and so complete an upsetting of the 
balance is improbable; but that the change 
already begun will continue is a certainty for 
which it is well to be prepared. 

But how will it be after the war? With peace 
the conditions will change ; to some extent they 
will be reversed. Millions of the survivors of 
the campaigns, and other millions whom the 
end of the fighting will set free from labor con- 
nected with the support of the armies, will seek 
jobs in the vocations of peace. Still other mil- 
lions — women who have taken or will take 
the places of men—will resist being elbowed 
out of their positions. Will there be work for 
all,or will there be widespread unemployment? 
Whatever the situation may be, it is certain 
that labor will not surrender without a deter- 
mined struggle what it will have won in the 
years of war. It may be able to hold it without 
a contest, but that is not likely. 


Se ¢ 
SENTIMENT versus UTILITY 


LL legislation affecting dogs meets with 
an agitated opposition. Man has adopted 
the dog, or has been adopted by him, 

as a friend and companion, and the closeness 
of the bond admits of no disloyalty. The most 
lurid proposal for a wholesale massacre of cats 
(who are also engaging companions) is listened 
to with composure; but the muzzling of dogs, 
the licensing of dogs, any attempt to interfere 
with their comfort or their liberty, is stigma- 
tized as cruel and ungrateful. The indignant 
lady who wrote to the New York Times, 
saying that in her opinion it would be better 
to muzzle children than to muzzle dogs, was a 
fair representative of her class. 

Yet there is something to be said for chil- 
dren, and something to be said for sheep and 
chickens. Even naughty and vociferous little 
boys may in the course of time become good 
citizens; and as for live stock, these are not 
days in which the most romantic of us can 
lightly disregard it. According to the report 
submitted to the legislature of New York, 
there were nearly three thousand sheep killed 
by dogs, and over twelve thousand sheep ‘‘in- 
jured or worried’’ by dogs, between July 1 and 
December 31, 1917; and the claims for damage 
done to flocks amounted to $77,762. In Penn- 
sylvania economists are urging that all restric- 
tions upon the raising of poultry in suburban 
districts shall be withdrawn, and that every 
householder who can conveniently keep a few 
hens shall do so. But the hens are manifestly 
in need of some other protection than that 
afforded by their owners, who may leave them 
to luck, or who may be overzealous in defend- 
ing them. A brilliant American dramatist has 
written some scathing lines, consigning to lone- 
liness and infamy a ‘‘temperamental chicken 
owner’”’ who shot and killed a dog: 

If on the battlefield you lie, 
May Red Cross dogs all pass you by. 

- A dogless wanderer may you be, 
For you’ve no heart for such as we. 
And in your lonely hours then 
May your companion be a hen. 

A merited condemnation, perhaps, although 
a bit severe. It is hard to forgive any man 
who kills a dog or a cat—friends and play- 
mates of humanity—even when the chickens 
belong to him, and the dog or the cat to his 
neighbor. But some allowance must be made 
for a conflicting sense of values, and some 
finer appreciation might be shown for the 
substantial virtues of the hen. As a companion 
for lonely hours she leaves much to be desired, 
yet is she none the less a benefactress of man- 
kind. If she cannot carry help and hope to the 
wounded soldier, the unwounded and hungry 
soldier hails her with enthusiasm. How many 
recruits were there in our Civil War who 
would have preferred one errant and defense- 
less hen to a wilderness of dogs? And if, in 
peace or war, we should have to choose be- 
tween a dogless world and a henless world, — 
the question to be settled by referendum, —how 
would the vote be cast? 


ae” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 28 the House 

passed the bill governing the Federal 
operation of the railways; the vote was 337 to 
6. The bill, as it passed the House, left the 
rate-making power in the President’s hands, 
and provided for the return of the roads to their 
owners two years after the end of the war. 
When this record closed it was being consid- 
ered in conference.——The President signed 
the war-housing bill, which appropriates fifty 
million dollars to build homes for shipyard 
workers, on March 1.—The Senate had the 
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war-finance-corporation bill under pretty con- | that the military advance of the German army 
stant discussion. 1t amended it so as to give | into Great Russia had ceased. As a matter of 


the President, instead of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the power of appointing the direc- 
tors of the corporation.——The subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Judiciary, to 
which was referred the King bill dissolving the 
National German-American Alliance, heard a 
number of witnesses, who testified concerning 
the activities of the alliance; some defended 
them, and others characterized them as openly 
and dangerously disloyal and seditious. 
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ENATORIAL ELECTIONS. — Gov. 

Philipp of Wisconsin has called a special 
election for April 2, to elect a successor to the 
late Senator Husting. Mr. Joseph E. Davies 
of the Federal Trade Commission is to be the 
Democratic candidate; the Republican prim- 
aries will choose between Ex-Gov. McGovern, 
Congressman Lenroot and Mr. James Thomp- 
son. Mr. Thompson is the La Follette candidate. 
The, Wisconsin Legislature has passed a reso- 
lution censuring Senator La Follette’s attitude 
toward the war.—-Miss Anne Martin, vice 
chairman of the National Woman’s party, is 
a candidate for United States Senator from 
Nevada. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Gen. March, 

the new Chief of Staff,is quoted as favoring 
less stringent censorship of news concerning 
the American troops in France. ——Mr. R. S. 
Lovett, former chairman of the Union Pacific 
Railroad board, has been appointed chief of 
the division of betterments and additions. He 
will supervise the important extensions and 
improvements in our railway systems that 
are planned by the government.——The third 
Liberty Loan is to be offered for subscription 
on April 6, the anniversary of our entrance 
into the war.—On February 28 Mr. A. C. 
Townley, president of the National Nonparti- 
san League, was arrested in St. Paul, on a 
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warrant charging him with conspiracy to dis- 
courage enlistments and obstruct the draft. —— 
On March 4 Mr. Bernard M. Baruch was 
made chairman of the reorganized War Indus- 
tries board. ° 


ERIAL MAIL.—On April 15 aérial mail 
service will be opened between New York 
and Washington. Deliveries are expected to be 
made in three hours. A special twenty-four-cent 
stamp, in addition to the usual postage, will be 
necessary for letters going by aérial post. 
so] 
HE MOONEY CASE.—On March 1 the 
Supreme Court of California denied a 
retrial to Mr. Thomas J. Mooney, who was 
convicted of complicity in the bomb explosion 
during the San Francisco preparedness parade 
in 1916, in whieh ten persons were killed. 
Mooney’s counsel will ask Gov. Stephens to 
pardon him. ° 


USSIA.— Considerable bodies of volun- 

teers are said to have offered themselves 
for the defense of Petrograd and Moscow if 
those cities were threatened by the Germans. 
—By way of Tokio the news came that Bol- 
shevik forces were in control of Irkutsk, Kha- 
barovsk, Omsk and Blagovyeshchensk, all of 
them important Siberian cities. That fact was 
interpreted in Tokio as making the Japanese 
occupation of Vladivostok and Harbin neces- 
sary, if Germany were to be prevented from 
extending its influence through the conquered 
Russian state to the Pacific. ——The resigna- 


tion of Mr. Trotzky, the foreign minister of | 


the Lenine government, was rumored but not 
confirmed; the German negotiators at Brest- 
Litovsk refused to recognize him as a member 
of the second peace delegation from Russia. 
cod 
ECENT DEATH.—On March 6, John E. 
Redmond, the Irish statesman, aged 67. 


THE GREAT WAR 


(From February 28 to March 6) 

The complete capitulation of the Bolshevik 
government to its German masters occurred at 
Brest-Litovsk on March 2. The Russian dele- 
gates obediently signed the instrument laid 
before them, and Berlin thereupon announced 








fact, it is unlikely that the Germans particu- 
larly care to take Petrograd ; the Pan-Germanic 
plan is satisfied with the occupation of every- 
thing west of the line from Narva to Pskov 
and Vitebsk. The treaty must be ratified by 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets before it 
is actually binding, and it was hinted in 
Petrograd that the congress was likely to refuse 
its assent. In that case the capital would be 
removed to Moscow and a war ‘‘in defense 
of the revolution’’ declared. 

The new treaty obliges Russia to surrender 
the districts of Kars, Batum, and Karabagh in 
Transcaucasia to Turkey. There is valuable 
oi] country round Batum, which Germany 
will be glad to control through Turkey ; more- 
over, the region is largely inhabited by Ar- 


menians, and the Turks will now be free to | 


starve or butcher the surviving fragments of | 
the Armenian people. 


On March 2 it was announced from Berlin | 


that Kiev, the capital of Ukrainia, was in the 
possession of German troops. Austrian soldiers 
are taking part in the occupation of Ukrainia, 
but Vienna defended their presence on the 
ground that they are on a friendly and not a 
hostile mission, having been summoned by the 
Ukrainians to restore order there. 

On March 4 it was learned that the Germans 
had landed troops on the Aland Islands in the 
Baltic, recently occupied by Sweden, and that 
they intended to use them as a base for oper- 
ations in Finland. Berlin declared that the 
Germans had been summoned by the Finnish 
government to help in crushing the Bolshevik 
rebellion; it did not explain what were its 
subsequent intentions regarding Finland. 

A preliminary peace treaty between Rou- 
mania and the Central Powers was signed on 
March 5. Roumania is to give up the Dobruja, 
and it was rumored that Germany would in- 
sist on the abdication of King Ferdinand in 
favor of his brother William. 


On March 5, as a result of an exchange of 
views on the subject, the French, British and 
Italian ambassadors at Tokio asked Japan to 
safeguard Allied interests in Siberia. It is the 
Japanese plan to land troops at Vladivostok 
and take control of the Trans-Siberian railway 
as far west as Harbin in Manchuria. That is 
partly to prevent the stores of munitions at 
those points from falling into the hands of 
those who are hostile to the Entente, whether 
German or Bolsheviki, and partly to make sure 
that, in spite of the collapse of Russia, Germany 
is not able to extend its control all the way to 
the Pacific. The United States did not join 
in the request to Japan, but is not likely to 
object, particularly if Japan makes an expla- 
nation of its aims in Siberia that will allay 
the suspicions of Russia concerning them. 

There was continual artillery fire and trench 
fighting on the western front, in which Amer- 
ican soldiers did ‘their part. They repelled 








sharp attacks on their lines before Toul and 
in the Chemin-des- Dames sector, and were pub- | 
licly complimented in consequence by Premier | 
Clemenceau, who decorated six of their number | | 
for conspicuous gallantry. There was still no | 

general offensive, and military experts began to 
say that the Italian front was the point where | 
a German attack was most likely to fall. | 

The submarines sunk eighteen British ships 
during the week, including the great converted | 
cruiser Calgarian, a 17,000-ton ship. 

Austrian airmen bombed Venice, and seri- | 
ously damaged several buildings. 

The Spanish cabinet resigned, following the | 
general elections, which are interpreted as | 
demanding a firmer policy toward Germany. | 
Another Spanish ship loaded with wheat for | 
Switzerland was torpedoed on March 2. | 

M. Pichon, the French foreign minister, is 
authority for the statement that when war | 
was declared the German ambassador at Paris | 
was instructed to demand that France remain | 
neutral, and that it hand over to Germany the | 
fortresses of Verdun and Toul as pledges of | 
neutrality. He also made public a letter from | 
the old Emperor William I to the Empress | 
Eugénie, in which he admitted that Alsace-| 
Lorraine was taken, not to ‘‘hberate’’ prov- | 
inces properly and historically German, but | 
to make the German frontier more secure 
against any possible war with France. 














Which Do Boys 
Like Better? 


Puffed Rice or Flour Foods ?—Ask Them 


You know the need for whole-grain foods, with 
their minerals and vitamines. But do you daily 
practice the ideal way to serve them? 


Graham muffins and rice croquettes are nearly 
whole-grain foods. But note how they differ from 
Puffed Grains. 


In Puffed Rice and Wheat every food cell is exploded. 
Every granule is fitted to digest. So the body gets from 
Puffed Grains all that Nature stored there. 


Puffed Grains are like bubbles—airy, thin and flaky. 
Their flimsy crispness makes them most enticing. They 
taste like nut confections. You can serve them morning, 
noon and night. Children never get enough. And they 
never tax the stomach. 


Puffed Grains supply whole-grain food all day long, and 
in many forms. At breakfast one eats them with sugar and 
cream, or mixed with any fruit. For luncheon or supper 
they are floated in bowls of milk. Between meals children 
eat them dry like peanuts. They are used in candy making, 
as wafers in soups, as garnish for ice cream. 


So users of Puffed Grains may get whole-grain food in 
plenty. -And in a form where every atom feeds. 








Puffed Corn Puffed 
Rice Puffs Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 




















’ These are not mere tidbits. They are Prof. Anderson’s 
scientific grain foods. The grains get an hour of fearful 
heat, then they are shot from guns. A hundred million 
steam explosions occur in every kernel. Every food cell is 
blasted, so digestion can instantly act. 


No other form of wheat, rice or corn compares with 
Puffed Grains as hygienic food. Serve all of them in plenty. 





Puffed Rice 
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GOAL OR GAOL? 


LOOK of disappointment spread 
over the face of Joseph Mar- 
vin as he came home from 
work one evening and found 
his son William there already. 
He knew that it could mean 
only one thing: William had - 
left his position again. 

“Quit work again, William?” 
he said, trying to be casual. 

“Yes,” replied the boy. “I chucked my 
job at noon. I’m not going to work for a 
slave driver like Nelson any longer.” 

“How many jobs have you had in the six 
months since you left high school, Wil- 
liam?” asked the father. 

“This is the fourth,” said the boy uncom- 
fortably. 

“And in every case you threw up the 
position, didn’t you?” his father asked. 

“I guess so,” replied the boy sulkily. 

“That’s better than having been dis- 
charged four times. But I must say I’m be- 
ginning to feel pretty anxious about you, 
my boy. It doesn’t speak very well for your 
success to have you able to stay no longer 
than an average of six weeks in a position.” 

““Oh, I know what you’re coming to,”’ said 
the boy, “the old story of the rolling stone. 
I’ve heard it till I’m sick of it. You seem to 
forget the other saying that ‘a sitting hen 
never gets fat.’ There’s something to be 
said on both sides.” 

“Yes, I know a sitting hen never gets fat. 
But she sticks to her task long enough to 
hatch out something to repay for getting 
thin. If you stick to nothing, nothing will 
stick to you. What I’m worried about is the 
effect such a course is going to have upon 
you. Every position must either be a goal 
or a gaol. There’s no alternative. You must 
either look on your job as a means toward 
reaching some goal beyond the job itself or 
else it’s going to be a prison.” 

“Yes, but what goal was there toward 
which any of those jobs was leading?” 
asked William. 

“I don’t know,” replied the father, “and 
it isn’t essential to the point I’m trying to 
make. The chances are, however, that out 
of four jobs one would have Jed somewhere 
if you had stuck to it. But the question is 
altogether one of how you take your work. 
I remember two horses we used to work on 
a treadmill for sawing wood when I was a 
boy. One of them took his work in a sulky 
mood. He fretted and chafed, and by the 
time he was through with a week’s work 
on the mill was as thin as a rail. The other 
always had an expectant look in his eyes, 
as much as to say that if he kept on he’d 
get somewhere sometime. Anyway, he took 
his task patiently, and consequently he 
didn’t tire, like the first horse, and he kept 
his flesh.” 

“Yes, but neither one of them got any- 
where, fret or no fret,” said the boy. 

“Granted,” replied the father, ‘‘but that 
doesn’t alter the situation as it concerns 
you. The principal consideration about a 
position is not what you make of it, al- 
though that is important, but what it makes 
of you. None of us knows whether his job 
is going to lead to anything, but as a matter of 
policy we must treat it as if it were going to. If 
you act as if it weren’t leading you anywhere, then 
you will treat it so that it never can lead you any- 
where. It’s goal or gaol, as I said a moment ago. 
You can’t get round it, and the sooner you face it 
the better.” 

os 


THE START 


EE, deary, what pretty coats, and only 
thirty-five dollars!’ 

But the window display did not in- 
terest Patricia. She drew Grand- 
mother Darrell along toward a more 
fashionable shop. There they spent 
half an hour in looking at beautiful 
coats—all to no avail. They were stand- 
ing near the door while Patricia pon- 
dered where to go next. 

“The trouble is,’’ she said, ‘‘you simply cannot 
get—anywhere—a decent coat for fifty dollars! And 
that’s all daddy gave me.” 

“Tt must have been hard for him to refuse you.” 

Patricia looked up quickly. But the sweet old 
face showed only its habitual sympathy. 

“Of course,” Patricia hastened to add, “I didn’t 
let him see how disappointed I was—with business 
bothering him so. But you, don’t know, granny, 
dear, how the girls in my school dress. If —”’ 

“What you want to drag ine into this swell place 
for? Goin’ to buy you an op’ra cloak ? Say, will you 
look at that lacev’ 

Involuntarily Patricia drew her companion aside 
a little. Her exquisite, sheltered grandmother must 
not come in contact with the two who had just 
come in from the street. They were indeed very 
shabby, very “ordinary” girls. 

“Oh, I just wanted to get weighed in the ladies’ 
room! You don’t have to put in a cent here.” This 
speaker was thin-faced and looked underfed. 

“Say, if you don’t eat more’n you did this noon, 
you won’t weigh anything pretty quick,” said the 
other, with a laugh. “Wait a minute! I want to look 
at this lace, now we’re in here.” 

“T don’t feel like eatin’ much after workin’ all 
the morning in a basement,” said the thin girl. 
“The food at Grady’s is so greasy that it makes 
me sick, and that’s the only place where you can 
fill up on twenty cents. Gee, wisht I could blow 
myself to a thirty-five-cent feed at noon!” 

Patricia had paid for her own and Grandmother 
Darrell’s luncheon what she regarded as a very 
modest amount—only two dollars and thirty-five 
cents, including the waiter’s tip. She stood still. 
The two “ordinary” girls also lingered, one to 
gaze at the costly laces, the other to stare into the 
street, or at something far off. 

“‘Mebbe we’re lucky to have twenty—or fifteen— 
cents,” said the thin girl. “I might’s well tell you, 
Lu; you’ll get it out of me sooner or later! I’m 
Savin’ up now for another one of them—funds.” 

“You ain’t, with your father laid off and your 
motier takin’ two dollars extra off’n you a week! 
You’re crazy, that’s what you are!” 

“Oh, pop’s got a job—twelve dollars per! And 
it’s for the little Armenian girls she told about— 
you know, at the club. Them kids kep’ me awake 
nights! I promised ten cents a week. Wisht I 
wasn’t in the ten-cent class! I’d like to give some- 
thing to count, like ten dollars.” 

At that moment Grandmother Darrell surprised 
Patricia, “It’s a splendid gift!” she cried. “A 
thousand times as much as the amount itself. I 
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How can we ring the Easter bells, 

How can we sing the Easter song, 

When every wind of springtime 
swells 

With word of wrath and wrong ? 


Il 
O more than in the happier days, 
O louder, clearer than of old, 


For now again in wondrous ways 


The Easter tale is told! 


Ill 
Across the world where fire ploughs 
The old sweet fields, and terror falls, 
Brave robins build in broken boughs, 


Green wakes on ruined walls. 


IV 
Where blue undaunted violets 
Come crowding over blackened hills 
A river’s troubled water wets 
A thousand daffodils. 


IX 


The breath of flowers after rain 
In bitter smoke of battle drifts ; 


From many a hollow’s sodden stain 


A lily’s beauty lifts. 


VI 
And where the fight has thundered by 
Down trampled plain and stricken 
glen, 
Above their bodies’ agony 


Triumph the souls of men. 


VII 
For suddenly at dawn they see 
A garden in the field of doom, 
An angel by a sepulchre, 
A glory in the gloom. 
VIII 
The Resurrection and the Life! 
A flaming word from coast to coast, 
A bugle blown above the strife, 
A cry among the host. 


O let the Easter music tell 

Its message to the farthest sky, 
To all the earth made audible — 
It is not death to die! 
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wish there were more with your spirit, you dear, 
sweet child! May God bless you and your beau- 
tiful gift! And He will, too!” 

Patricia stood quite dazed at this outburst. The 
two “ordinary” girls murmured a reply and moved 
away, carrying with them a vision, perhaps as 
beautiful a sight as this earth affords—the face of 
a lovely and beloved old woman, smiling tenderly 
in gracious benediction. 

“Oh,” cried Patricia, “I’m so—ashamed !” 

The color deepened in the sweet old face. “I 
couldn’t help it, deary. I —” 

“Grandmother Darrell, you surely couldn’t think 
I meant that! ’m not ashamed of you! I’m 
ashamed of myself, complaining, complaining — 
over a fifty-dollar coat!” 

The years had added much wisdom to Grand- 
mother Darrell’s native grace. She perceived what 
was happening in Patricia, and struck while the 
iron was hot. 

“Those pretty coats in that window were —” 

“Selfish! Selfish! Her father’s salary twelve 
dollars—twelve—twenty-cent luncheons! Yes, and 
we'll go straight to look at them, too!” 

This chaotic utterance did not puzzle Grand- 
mother Darrell in the least. She knew well enough 
that Patricia was not marching off so resolutely to 
look at twenty-cent luncheons! 

“Dear child, you are so like the new daughter 
your father brought home to me twenty-five years 
ago! Your grandfather always said your mother 
had no need to follow the fashions; she was one of 
those who could set them.” 

“We certainly need some one at my school to 
set the fashion—in giving up. And if I haven’t got 
the courage,— your granddaughter,— well, we’ll 
see, granny, darling!” 

But remember—it started with a girl in the ten- 
cent class. 
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SUBMARINED! 


NE fine day in November, 1915, the British 
QO patrol ship Tara was cruising in the Medi- 

terranean, not far from the African coast, 
when a torpedo from a German submarine put a 
sudden end to her career. Within a few hours the 
survivors had been landed by the German com- 
mander and turned over as prisoners to the native 
Senussi, who were under Turkish officers. There 
followed months of adventure and extreme hard- 
ship, of which Capt. Gwatkin- Williams, the British 
commander, tells in his book, In the Hands of the 
Senussi. 

Asthis account of the captain’s experience dur- 
ing the sinking shows, he nearly missed his chance 
to share in those hardships. 

After the torpedo struck, says the captain, the 
officers and men were still standing quiet at their 
stations, looking for the submarine, which had not 
yet made her reappearance, when without any 
warning the bow of the ship suddenly shot up into 
the air at a steep angle and a great wave seemed 
to rush at us from aft. It was like the bursting of 
a milldam, and on its foaming crest it bore boats, 
spars, meat safes and broken wreckage of all de- 
scriptions. 

It was rather an uncomfortable moment, and 
I could not think what was the most sensible thing 
to do. However, the matter was soon settled for 
me. Before that avalanche and its battering-rams 
of tossing débris I fled, and was washed down the 
ladder to the forecastle, from which vantage point 





I quickly took a dive overboard. It was now a 











case of every man for himself. Going overboard 
inta that calm sea looked simple and easy, but 
I found to my disgust that I was at once sucked 
back on board, this time with the ship under the 
water, and my head up against the very awkward 
problem of the forecastle awning! 

As she went down amid the churning bubbles I 
could see the daylight getting farther and farther 
away. I had on all my clothes and my boots—I 
think that if I had been wearing a life belt I should 
have drowned. But my life-saving collar was safe 
in my pocket, uninflated, and somehow I managed 
to struggle and dive a little deeper and get clear 
of that all-embracing awning. 

Up, up, I went, while the gay sunshine came 
nearer and nearer once more, till I seemed to feel 
its warmth. The bubbles raced past me and re- 
minded me of pictures I had seen as a child de- 
picting people going to heaven, with the silver 
stars all round them in a blue firmament and a 
great light above them. 

The pressure on my lungs lessened, and suddenly, 
with a great gasp, I found myself on the surface, 
shot half out of the water. Taking a deep breath, I 
found myself none the worse except for a bruise 
or two and a superficial gash on the nose. 

Signs of the ship there were none, only a vast 
expanse of heaving and churning water, broken 
every moment by spars and other light objects 
disentangled from the sunken ship, hurtling into 
the air from the depths. 
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A WISE MAN 


T is generally known that King Albert, when 
I he was the heir apparent to the Belgian throne, 

paid a visit to the Congo, the outcome of which 
was a programme of reform that would have been 
followed by a much more thorough one had not 
the war put a stop to legislation. Although he 
traveled in enough state to impress the. natives 
with his importance as the future ruler,—not a 
difficult matter considering his stately presence 
and his imposing height,—he had sometimes to 
rough it, and was brought into contact with some 
of the most primitive inhabitants of that primitive 
country. 

The native chiefs were entirely ignorant of the 
most elementary rules of European court etiquette ; 
even the mode of life of the ordinary European was 
unknown to them. They believed it to be similar 
to their own, and in the very attempt to do the 
right thing by the prince they fell into innumerable 
pitfalls. The prince could hardly visit any native 
ruler or petty chief without being offered the gift 
of that which is considered the most valuable com- 
modity of the country, a wife. When he had to face 
such an embarrassing present for the first time, 
says the Field, he tried to steer between the Scylla 
of offending the well-meaning giver and the Cha- 
rybdis of being burdened with an undesirable dark 
beauty by explaining that he was already married. 
The chief asked him how many wives he had al- 
ready. 

“One, of course; only one.” 

“Well, if that is all,” answered the chief, ‘where 
is the difficulty? I have got sixty, and hope to add 
a few to their number before I am much older. 
You are a greater man than I, in your country at 
any rate, so you ought to have at least a hundred 
wives.” 

‘But I want only one wife,” he replied. 

“Perhaps you can’t afford any mdre than one?” 
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“That is not the point. We Europeans 
marry only one wife.” 

“That may be all right for the common 
people, but surely you, a prince, can do 
what you like?” 

“In Europe princes are subject to laws 
like everyone else.” 

“Well, it must be a fine country to be a 
prince in,” the chief retorted disdainfully. 
“But now you are in my country, where I 
make the laws, and I allow you to have ten 
thousand wives.” 

“But my wife would object to my taking 
another spouse.” 

The chief winked knowingly. “So do 
mine, but with a big stick I manage to 
overcome their objections. Who troubles 
about women’s objections?” 

The prince laughed. “I do,” he said, ‘‘for 
I want peace in my home.” 

The chief reflected. Then he got up, 
patted the prince on the back and said 
very seriously, “If you manage to get that, 
you are right; you are a wise man and fit 
to rule over many people.” 
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A CLOWN AT THE FRONT 


HE clown of the regiment, always 

up to some foolishness or other, writes 

Lieut. H. Featherston Clark in the 

Manchester Guardian, was Private Ball; 

but in the end his tricks actually brought 
him a reward for distinguished valor. 

A Company of the Royal Huntingdon- 
shire Regiment stood at attention. At that 
moment a little man with an exceedingly 
small head, hatless, came running along 
the street toward the ranks. . 

“Private Ball,” roared the sergeant ma- 
jor, ‘“‘where have you been?” 

Lookin’ for me ’at, sir. Cawn’t find none 
to fit, sir. Me head’s too small.” 

“Get any hat you can find!” was the curt 
order. 

After a few moments the captain stepped 
back and called the company to attention. 
Then suddenly he saw the wooden look on 
their faces relax. One man was actually 
grinning. The captain reflected. The com- 
pany was certainly going to laugh. It would 
be better to laugh within the law at the 
position of “Stand easy” than to grin and 
giggle at “Attention.” ° 

“Stand easy!” he said. 

On the word “easy” a roar of laughter 
ran from one end of the company to the 
other. Even the sergeant major blew his 

. hose and the captain choked. For, bearing 
down on the company in the smart and 
soldier-like manner called for in the dri 
book, and with a look of unimpeachable 
righteousness on his face, was Private Ball 
wearing a dingy top hat. The captain had 
given him a free hand in the matter of hats, 
and his impish sense of humor had been 
too much for him. 

A few weeks later that company and 
many others were attacking a strong part 
of the German line. The captain, with Pri- 
vate Ball as his observer, was studying 
the enemy position. Private Ball carried 
a sandbag. Then whistles sounded down 

the line and A Company was over the top. The 

first line was almost swept away, and the second 
and third faltered and sought shelter. The captain 
set his jaw. All his officers were down, but he 
meant to have those trenches. He took off his 
steel helmet that all might recognize him and 
stalked slowly toward the German lines. Private 

Ball, with his sandbag, followed close behind. 

The line moved forward once more, and then the 
captain fell, shot through both thighs. Again the 
line faltered. 

“Dunno as I cawn’t get ’em on, sir,” said Ball. 

“Try,” said his officer. 

Private Ball, opening his sandbag, knocked off 
his shrapnel helmet and put on the famous top hat. 
Then, with a screw picket as a walking stick, he 
advanced toward the German line, not with a dig- 
nified stride but with the sidelong gait that has put 
Mr. Charles Chaplin at the head of his profession. 
It was one of the things that win battles. Every 
man who could see that hat went forward behind 
it. But before the captain lost consciousness, he 
knew that A Company had reached its objective. 

Some time later, when Private Ball was conva- 
lescing, the captain, still in hospital, received a 
letter and a bulky package. The letter said: 

Sir. lam sending you a top hat, the same I made 
the company laugh with on parade, for which Iam 
sorry, as I thought you would like it as a souvenir 
of that scrap. The Boches was surprised to see me 
in a top hat, I think. They only hit me once, which 
was in the shoulder and is nearly well. Thank you 
very much for sending my name in for that bit of 
ribbon, you being so ill at the time, and which is 
more than I should have got by rights. Hoping 
this finds you better as it leaves me, I am 
Yours very respectfully, 

No. 2271 Private E. Ball. 
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IN PROOF OF HIS POINT 
Witte ete indeed was the retort of the 
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old gentleman who, having dealt for some 

years with the same grocer, detected him 
in some shady practices. Going to his shop, says 
Clippings, he gave the delinquent a piece of his 
mind, and stamped out, exclaiming: 

“You’re a swindler, and I’ll never enter your 
door again!” ; 

The next day, however, he came back and bought 
five pounds of sugar. 

“Dear me,” said the grocer, smiling in a forgiv- 
ing way, “I thought you were never going to enter 
my shop again.” 

“* Well, I didn’t mean to,” said the customer 
coldly, ‘‘but yours is the only shop in the place 
where I can get what I want. You see, I am going 
to pot some plants and I need sand.” 
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THE FORESIGHTED COOK 


"Tneren is a certain Brooklyn man who takes 
a great interest in his household. The other 
day, records Harper’s Magazine, just before 
he left his office, he telephoned to his wife to ask 
whether she wanted him to bring anything home. 

“Yes,” said the wife. “I wish you would stop and 
get some tea. And you might as well, while you’re 
about it, get a set of china, too.” 

“China?” gasped the husband. 

“Yes. Of course, we’ve got some, but the cook 
says there’s not enough to last the week out.’ 
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on a journey, Mother Bear was taken 

ill. ‘* Little Bear,’’ she said one morning, 
‘tT believe I have a stitch in my side. I cannot 
get out of bed !’’ 

‘*T will bring you your breakfast,’’ said 
Little Bear. 

“IT know you will, dear child,’’? answered 
Mother Bear, ‘‘but whom shall we get to clean 
house? I intended to clean house’ and have 
everything in apple-pie order to-day, because 
Father Bear said that he might bring Uncle 
Brown Bear home with him. And here I am, 
with a stitch in my side!’’ 

‘‘Don’t worry,’’ Little Bear advised her. 

‘“‘That sounds just like your father,’’ said 
Mother Bear, ‘‘and it shows how little either 
of you knows about housekeeping. Some one 
must clean this house to-day. I would not have 
Uncle Brown Bear find a speck of dust in our 
house for anything. ’’ 

‘*T can dust; let me clean up,’’ suggested 
Little Bear. 

“QO Little Bear, please do not make me 
laugh,’’ answered Mother Bear, ‘‘for it hurts 
my side. You do not know how to scrub floors 
and clean a house. Run over and ask Sally 
Beaver if she can help me for a day or two, 
and then we’ll eat our porridge. ’’ 

Little Bear obeyed immediately. He was 
soon back, and Mother Bear’ heard him say, 
after he had opened the front door, ‘Please 
take a seat, sir, while I speak to my mother.’’ 

Then upstairs bounded Little Bear like a 
rubber ball. He was laughing and could not 
stop, although he tried hard. 

‘* Sally Beaver couldn’t come,’’ he said, 
‘‘because her father and mother are away and 
she had to stay with the children. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see why that should make you 
laugh so foolishly,’? chided Mother Bear. 
‘*Suppose you tell me the joke. I thought I 
heard you speaking with some one just now ?”’ 

‘*Yes, I was talking, ’’ answered Little Bear ; 
but try as hard as he would, he could not keep 
his face straight. ‘‘Sally Beaver told me where 
to get a helper, so I went after him, and he is 
here. He is a strong young fellow, and if you 
will tell me what you wish done I’1l set him 
at work, and then bring your porridge.’’ 

‘Send him up here to me,’’ Mother Bear ad- 
vised. ‘‘Perhaps I had better talk with him.’’ 

‘*He won’t come, ’”’ objected Little Bear, and 
then he doubled up and laughed. 
‘*He is not very good - looking, 
mother, but he is strong and will- 
ing. Sally Beaver says he can do - 
the work all right ; but he told me 
that he would not go upstairs— 
that I should have to tell him what 
to do.’”’ 

‘“*Then I must go downstairs. 
Perhaps I can slide down.’’ cs 

‘*Mother, please lie still,’’ urged 
Little Bear. ‘‘You might get an- 
other stitch in your other side.’’ 

Mother Bear tried and tried and 
tried, but she could not get up. 

‘*What is the boy’s name?’’ she 
asked suddenly. 

‘“‘Why, why—his name is Bear- 
ling; Mr. Nobody Bearling!’’ 

‘Tt is a queer name!’’ ex- 
claimed Mother Bear. ‘‘But we 
must not waste time. I believe 
Father Bear will return to-day. 
‘Tell Mr. Bearling I wish the 
porches swept and scrubbed,and 
the fireplace raked out and fresh 
sticks laid for a fire this evening. 
Tell him to wash the tiles. The 
candles must be ready to light, 
and every speck of furniture must 
be dusted. Tell him to clean the 
pantry shelves and to wash all 
the dishes, whether they need 
it or not, and to scour the 
copper kettles. I wish I could 
get downstairs myself !’’ 

‘*Do not try, mother,’’ 
begged Little Bear; and 
this time he was not 
laughing. 

‘Well, you tell that 
boy to step lively,’’ ad- 
vised Mother Bear, ‘‘and 
I’ll try to be patient.’ 


O-= time, when ‘Father Bear was away 
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noises. She heard Little 
Bear say, ‘‘Now, Mr. 
Nobody, you had better “SS Meera 
start in scrubbing this RN 

floor the first thing!’’ ‘ 

And then it seemed as if something dropped. 
Then came a sound like the tipping over of a 
pail of water, followed by slishity—sloshity, 
slishity—sloshity, swish-swash, swish-swash! 

Mother Bear tried to get out of bed; but she 
could not stir. Then came a crash. 

‘‘What fell then, Little Bear?’’ called his 
mother. 

‘“*Nothing but a gallon jar of blackberry 
jam,’’ answered Little Bear. ‘‘Do not come 
down, mother. Mr. Bearling had a little acci- 
dent. His scrubbing broom hit the jar, and 
it fell off the shelf and broke itself. Shall we 
save the jam? Some folks would, and some 
folks wouldn’t. It is all mixed up with the 
scrubbing water. ’’ 

‘*No, do not save it,’? was the answer, ‘‘but 
I wish that Mr. Bearling would come up here 
and let me talk with him.’’ 

Mr. Bearling did not go upstairs, but he did 
go to work again, and the way he bumped 
and banged and swished and swashed all day 
was something that made Mother Bear laugh 
long afterwards. 

Toward night Little Bear called up the 
stairs, ‘‘I see Father Bear coming, and Uncle 
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Downstairs went Little Bear, smiling from | Brown Bear is with him! I am going to meet 
ear to ear. He soon returned with a bowl of | them, and if Mr. Bearling stops working it is 
porridge for his mother, then downstairs he|a sign he has stepped-out. He will be back, 


fled to make that boy ‘‘step lively. ’’ 
Soon Mother Bear heard most uncommon 


though. Don’t you worry about that, mother. ’’ 
**Son Bear,’’ called Mother Bear, ‘‘wait a 





minute! What are we to pay Mr. Bearling for 
all the work that he has been doing here?’’ 

‘*He’s queer,’’ answered Little Bear. ‘‘He 
says if he gets enough to eat it will be all 
right. ’’ 

So Uncle Brown Bear came visiting and 
stayed three days. He intended to stay only 
one day when he came, but he said he had 
such a good time that he did not know when 
to leave. He did have a merry time. So did 
Father Bear and Little Bear. Mother Bear 
was contented upstairs and did not worry ; her 
family were continually laughing, and so she 
knew they were happy. Mr. Bearling seemed 
perfectly willing to stay and help with the 
work, but insisted upon going to sleep in his 
own bed at night. That was fortunate, as 
Uncle Brown Bear slept on the couch down- 
stairs, and sometimes he laughed in his sleep. 

When Uncle Brown Bear left, he went up- 
stairs and told Mother Bear he was sorry she 
had had a stitch in her side and hoped she 
would soon be well; but so far as he was con- 
cerned, he never in his life before had such a 
delightful visit. 

‘*Your Mr. Nobody Bearling is so funny,’’ 
said he, ‘‘that my own sides ache from laugh- 
ing at him.’’ 

The next day Mother Bear felt much better; 
but instead of saying anything about it, she 
thought she would walk downstairs, surprise 
the family, and catch Mr. Bearling washing 
the breakfast dishes. 

Some one who was washing the dishes almost 
fell into the dish-pan when he saw Mother 
Bear, because he was standing on a box to 
reach the dish-pan on the high table, and the 
box tipped when he jumped from surprise. 

‘*Why, Little Bear!’’ exclaimed Mother 
Bear. ‘‘So you are the noisy Mr. Bearling, 
are you? You funny Little Bear!’’ 

She laughed until the tears came; and that 
day she sent Little Bear and Father Bear for 
a long walk while she straightened the house. 
‘* Maybe he didn’t keep the house looking 
spick-and-span,’’ said Mother Bear to herself, 
‘*but he certainly kept our home pleasant, and 
that is more important—our dear Little Bear !’’ 
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RICHARD’S EASTER 


By Ethel Bowen White 


ICHARD lived on an island, and, like 
R most little boys and girls, he lived with 

his mother and father. But the house 
in which he lived was not the least little bit 
like your house or like mine. It was built on 
rough rocks, and in its tower was a huge lamp 
—a lamp that was kept burning all through 
the night, in winter as well as in summer. On 
beautiful nights, when the moon and the stars 
shone—there stood the light! On wild, stormy 
nights, when the wind howled and the waves 
dashed madly against the ships at sea—there 
stood the light, to warn sailors 
from the rocks and to guide them 
to a safe harbor. 

Now you know that Richard’s 

home was a lighthouse. Some 
day you may sail to it. In sum- 
mer a great many people go 
there. It looks so quaint and 
comfortable that it is fun to pic- 
nic there. The people watch the 
waves. They dash and break on 
the rocks, and then sliding back, 
call to their fellow waves, ‘‘Come, 
let us try it again !’’ 
! Richard watched the people 
just as the people watched 
the waves; and as they did 
not speak to the waves, so 
he did not speak to the 
people. In fact, he did not 
know what words to use. 
Perhaps the people felt the 
same way. 

His mother had bits of lace 
pinned in the window to 
show visitors that she could 
make pretty things as well 
as tend the light. Often they 
knocked upon her door to 
ask whether they could buy 
some lace. Gladly she sold 
to them. Gladly she told of 
wintry evenings passed in 
reproducing favorite old de- 
signs from her pattern book. 
She always ended by hold- 
ing up one strip of lace and 
saying, ‘*This is what my 
Richard made for me one 
Easter Day !’’ 

At last a lady came who 
wanted to buy the strip. 
That time Richard’s mother 
did not smile. Instead she 
pointed to her doilies and to her tidies. But 
the lady shook her head. Richard whispered, 
‘*Oh, let her have it, mother! I’1l make another, 
a better one, this Easter Day!’’ 

So the lady bought the lace and asked 
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EARLY EASTER MORNING 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


“ EASTER!” SAID A SUDDEN 
WIND, 
TALKING IN A TREE. 
“EASTER!” SANG A LISTENING 
BIRD, 
LOOKING OUT TO SEE. 


“EASTER!” BREATHED A 
VIOLET, 
WHEN THE SONG WAS SUNG. 
“EASTER!” CALLED ANOTHER 
BIRD, 
WINDOW VINES AMONG. 


“EASTER!” CRIED A LITTLE 
CHILD, 
WAKING TO HIS CALL. 
“EASTER! EASTER! EASTER!” 
JOYFUL SANG THEY ALL. 





Richard to help her to find her boat. Then as 
they wandered down the little wooded path 
she asked, ‘‘Whv did you make this lace for 
your mother’s Easter?’’ 

At last he spoke: ‘‘I made it because—be- 
cause it’s hard to know it’s Easter Day upon 
this island. You see, it’s cold and chilly. We 
have no church, no friends. I’ve never seen a 
real Easter. Mother tells me that people have 
lilies ; that in churches children sing; that all 
is bright upon that happy day. I wish that 
she could have an Easter once again! You see, 
she’s used to it. I’m not. That’s why I put 
the lilies in the lace.’’ 

The lady looked at Richard’s crooked stitches. 
But lilies, Easter lilies, sure enough, were 
scattered here and there! 

She whispered, ‘‘You and I will share a 
secret! For I, too, had a little son. Perhaps— 
who knows?—he might have made me Easter 
lilies! I’1] send your mother some on that 
happy day.’ 

‘*Your lilies wouldn’t live! They’d die! We 
get the mail here only once a week in winter 
time. ”’ : 

The lady wrinkled her forehead into tiny 
lines, then whispered some words to Richard, 
who clasped his hands. When she stepped into 
her boat to sail away, she called, ‘‘I shall not 
forget! You wait and see! I shall not forget !’’ 

About the box that came to Richard his 
mother did not know. Nor did she know why 
Richard carried old tomato cans from out dark 
corners into the light. When tall green shoots 
began to sprout, he hid the cans in a secret 
spot. His mother worked, but while she worked 
she smiled. Perhaps she, too, had a secret! 

On Easter morning Richard clasped his 
mother’s hand and led her to his secret spot. 
There bloomed what seemed to them an altar 
white with lilies! 

Suddenly from his mother’s room a strange 
sound floated! Richard lifted frightened eyes, 
but his mother folded him within her arms. A 
voice from somewhere sang, ‘‘Christ the Lord 
is Risen To-day, Hallelujah!’’ It was his 
mother’s turn to take her Richard’s hand and 
lead him to her room, where his father stood, 
with lips tight closed, beside a wooden box. 
Yet from that box came words she used to 
know—those old, glad words of Easter Day! 

And Richard cried, ‘‘My lady, then, did not 
forget! She’s made my lilies bloom! She must 
have made these voices sing! Here on the 
rocks! O mother—’tis Easter Day! ’Tis really, 
truly, Easter Day !’’ 


So ¢ 
FOOLING THE TEACHER 


By John Morrison 


The meanest teacher in our town, 
Or any town about, 

Once kept our pitcher, Dannie Brown, 
When school was letting out. 

She kept him in to do a sum,— 
She said it wasn’t hard,— 

Although the other nine had come 
To play right in our yard! 


We lost the game by ten to one,— 
They were the Silver Sox,— 

I’m very sure we should have won 
With Dannie in the box. 

She let him out in inning three, 
But then it was too late; 

And teacher even smiled when she 
Went past us to the gate! 


But since then every single day 
We’ve fooled the teacher well; 
We’ve found a very simple way— 

Just listen and I'll tell: 
When Dannie has a sum to do, 
He always does his best; 
And then, you see, when school is 
through 
He gets out with the rest! 
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Worth 
$4.00 


to 
$4.50 


Only $ 


‘The BOND Shoe 


ERE’S your chance to save $1 to 

$1.50 on your next pair of shoes. 
You'll have better shoes and for less 
money. The BOND Shoe has all the 
style, all the comfort, all the wear that 
much higher priced shoes have. We 
guarantee it. BOND Shoes must satisfy 
you in every way. If they don’t you get 
your money back. We know BOND 
Shoes will please you or we couldn't 
make such an offer. This is a wonder- 
ful opportunity for American women. 


Every pair of BOND Shoes is a 


GREAT BARGAIN 


bringing real, war-time economy without sacri- 
ficing quality. Styles for all occasions—latest 
New York creations, also more conservative 
models. You can find the pair you want in 
our big, handsome, fully illustrated catalog. 
It's FREE. Send for your copy today. It is 
different from any other shoe catalog you ever 
saw. Interesting from cover to cover. Tells how 
the BOND Shoe is made and why we can sell 
for such a low price as $3. Fill out the cou- 
pon and get it in the mail today. There is no 
other way to get genuine BOND Shoes. You 
can save money on your shoes. Send for this 


big catalog today, NOW! 
Big Catalog FREE 


The Bond Shoe a Dept. 1202, 
P.O. Box 654, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send Catalog, “Better Shoes tor Less Money,” to 
Name 

St. or Rt. No 
City 


Mail the 
Coupon 























Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Are unexcelled for refinement of tone, 
beauty and originality of case design and 
wonderful durability. Used in over 450 
prominent Educational Institutions and 
60,000 discriminating homes. Our 1918 
models, now being shipped, are the most 
artistic musically and the handsomest in 

’ case design we have ever produced. A new 
catalogue describing and showing in detail 
the exquisite designs of these latest crea- 
tions, sent free upon request. 


How to Buy 


Our latest models are on exhibition at high- 
class piano houses throughout the United States. 
If none in your vicinity sells them, wecan supply 
you direct from our factory easily, safely, and 
to your advz antage, shipping the piano on ap- 
proval and paying railway freights both ways 
if it should disappoint you. 





fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and propost- 
tion to buyers. 


————~ 5) 


Particulars of The Hayes Method for 

Asthma, which is proving so suc- 

cessful, sent free on application 

,: e. Harold Hayes, M.D., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
Ask for Bulletin Y-184. 





Name 


v2 A ddress_—. 


ASTHMA): 

















A CONTEST IN COURTESY 


F the real kindness of heart and the childish 
QO delight in adventurous pranks of all kinds 

that characterized that versatile gentleman, 
Lord William Beresford, it would be hard to find a 
more entertaining example than this story that 
Mrs. Stuart Menzies tells in her recently pub- 
lished life of Lord William: 

When I was giving a children’s party at home 
in England, says Mrs. Menzies, Lord Bill asked, 
“May this child come, please?’”’ Of course I re- 
plied that I should be charmed, and certainly the 
children were; I never saw bairns enjoy them 
selves more. He pretended he was an elephant at 
the “zoo,” and allowed them to sit all over him 
while he traveled about on all fours, giving them 
rides, and then pretending to fall and roll with 
them. When he thought they were tired of this, he 
erawled under the table in the dining room and 
pretended he was a bear in a cage, and had to be 
fed by the children through the bars formed by 
the legs of the chairs arranged round him. 

After the last happy child had gone home, Lord 
William and my young brother, who had likewise 
been assisting, feeling rather limp and exhausted, 
suggested that they would like to wash and brush 
up. After this operation both were due at opposite 
ends of London. It was pouring rain, and there 
seemed to be a scarcity of cabs. The servants 
whistled until they were nearly black in the face, 
as my brother expressed it. At last they succeeded 
in attracting the attention of one hansom; then 
each man refused to take the cab from the other, 
and as they were going in opposite directions they 
could not share it. My brother told Lord William 
to jump in, and he would find one for himself or 
wait with me until another arrived. 

Lord William would not agree to that, and told 
my brother to jump in. It ended in their struggling 
fiercely in the street, each trying to put the other 
into the cab. The cabby at first looked on in awe 
and wonderment. He was anxious to keep the cab 
dry, and each time one of the strugglers was nearly 
deposited in the cab, up would go the glass; then, 
as they subsided for a fresh effort on the pavement, 
down went the glass again, as the cabby saw all 
was not decided, He was now entering into the 
spirit of the game, and settled down to watch and 
be ready to receive the missile when it eventually 
arrived. 

By this time another cab had turned up, but no 
one took the least notice of it. A small crowd of 
wet errand boys had collected to watch the fun, 
and I was momentarily expecting a policeman to 
appear on the scene and take both the strugglers 
into custody. 

At last Lord William won the day. From behind 
the curtains in the dining-room window I saw my 
bruised and shin-barked brother chucked into the 
cab, and in response to the cabman’s ‘‘Where 
to?” Lord William replied, “Home for lost dogs, 
and drive like the wind.” Needless to say, neither 
my brother nor Lord William was in condition to 
pay visits after this romp; their hats had been 
knocked off and clapped on again by the servants 
and small boys who were looking on, only to roll 
off once more. Ties had waltzed round and were 
looking out from unaccustomed places, and their 
collars were soiled and drooping. 


oe 
A HUMAN TORPEDO 


HEN Lieut. Whiting, who is among the 

W American aviators in France, was in com- 

mand of the old submarine Porpoise, then 
stationed at Manila, he had himself shot through 
the torpedo tube of his submerged craft in order 
to determine if it were possible to escape from a 
trapped submarine. 

When a torpedo is ready for firing, the chief 
gunner opens the bow cap—the nose of the sub- 
marine craft—and lets the sea rush in upon the 
torpedo. Then compressed air is applied to the 
rear of the chamber and the torpedo is expelled 
into the water. 

Lieut. Whiting’s men, says the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, were almost at the point of mutiny 
when they heard of his plan, but they dared not 
disobey his commands. 

“When I say ‘Ready,’ closé the tube, open the 
bow cap and put on the air juice!” ordered the lieu- 
tenant. In a moment he had reached the desired 
point. “Ready!” he bellowed. 

The crew slammed the inner plate shut, locking 
their officer in the torpedo chamber, and opened 
the bow cap. For an instant there was a swirling 
wash of water and then the whistling explosion of 
the compressed air. 

Inside the boat the men knew that the lieuten- 
ant had been blown out into the embrace of the 
ocean. Quickly they opened the ballast tanks and 
expelled the water; that made it possible for the 
lightened vessel to rise to the surface. They fully 
expected the search for their intrepid officer to be 
fruitless, but thought that they might at least find 
his body. 

In the meantime up came the Shark, under com- 
mand of Lieut. Castle, intent upon holding up the 
mad adventure. The lieutenant and crew, after 
scanning the bay in vain for the Porpoise, decided 
that the vessel was somewhere under the Atlantic, 
when, to their surprise, the water parted a short 
distance off their bow and up bobbed the head of 
a human being. The swimmer turned over on his 
back and rested a moment. Then, noticing the 
approach of the Shark, he threw up his hand in a 
salute just as the Porpoise popped out of the water. 

Because of this feat the officer was known after- 
wards as “Dare-devil Whiting.” 


o 8 


UNEXPECTED FRANKNESS 


OT long after a certain judge of the Supreme 

Court of one of the New England States 

had been appointed, says the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph, he went down into one of 
the southern counties to sit for a week. He was 
pretty well satisfied with himself. 

“Mary,” he said to the Irish waitress at the hotel 
where he was staying, “‘you’ve been in this coun- 
try how long?” 

“Two years, sir,” she said. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Sure, it’s well enough,” answered Mary. 

“But, Mary,” the judge continued, “you have 
many privileges in this country that you’d not have 
in Ireland. Now at home you would never be in 
a room with a justice of the Supreme Court and 
chatting familiarly with him.” 

“But, sure, sir,” said Mary, quite in earnest, 
*‘you’d never be a judge at home.” 
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A Conserving Food 
_— recognized value 


Grape-Nuts 


as a “saving” food for 
these serious times, rests 
upon real merit. 


Unlike the ordinary 
cereal Grape-Nuts re- 
quires no sugar, little 
milk or cream, and re- 
quires no cooking or 
other preparation in 
serving. 


A trial is well worth 


while for those who 
sincerely desire to save. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 











Free the Child 


From Truss Torture 


The Truss Is a Flesh Torturing, 
Invention Fit Only as a 
Relic of Barbarity 


a We want to 


reach every 
man, woman and child 
in the country who is rup- 
tured. We want them to 
know about the Brooks 
Appliance, which provides a 
sure relief for those who are 
afflicted in this way 
Read below a letter from a 
prateful mother whose boy 
was cured by the Brooks 
Appliance. 


Appliance 


? G. cu 
Xe Cured His Rupture 
U4 ey Now he is as active 
a boy can be. 
t 


It has been over six years since 

I got your appliance for my little son, then seven 
yore of age. He was y ruptured by slipping and 
=e from a chair when he was eighteen mo old, 

and we thought he would surely die. 

We tried many different common trusses, and spent 

a Zood deal of money trying to get something, he could 
wear with comfort; but without success. At one time 
the doctor said that he would have to operate, and 
— hernia specialist said the boy could never be 


We put your appliance on him. He wore it one 
year; and, although we believed he then was cured, 
we let him wear it six months more to be sure. Now he 
is strong and muscular; he jumps, runs, plays ball, 
etc.; is a member of the 8ymnasium class of the Y. 

., and is as active as a boy can 


We have recommended your appliance to a good 
many people and have assured them that it is comfort- 
able, easy, and durable. 


Very gratefully yours, 
Mrs. Carrie Ragsdale, 


Don’t Delay— Write for Booklet Now 


Hundreds of parents have reported to us 
that their children have been entirely cured 
by wearing the Brooks Appliance. Ruptured 
people, adults as well as children, all over 
the country, have tested our appliance. There 
is hardly a city or town in hs wy we cannot 
furnish a reference. If you are ruptured, or 
have a ruptured child, write today and let 
us tell you about the won- . 
derful Brooks Appliance. 


Brooks Appliance Co. 
470G State St. | Marshall, Mich. 
U.S.A. 


30Days Trial 


Select —from A 
particular style M4 a Ra ioe ae Se you 
desire. They are pictured in naturalcolors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
Ghorses wd a, be us ” your on. for Thirty 
jal. We ad return charges 
4 you ‘Joa decile not to keepit. The trial isall all 
at our expense. 


in the 
TION 
cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. Wewill send youa 
copy of the bank's: “at 
ACTOR apa by our AC 
FACTORY PRICES policy and the 
savings possible by reason of our > ae annual out- 
put. The “Ranger” catalog illustrates the most com- 
plete line of bicycles and sundries in the world. Back 
of your purchase stands the oldest and most suecessful 
bicycle concern in the country. 
for all kinds of bi- 


AND REPAIRS cycles poorer: 


ly pictured and described i# he sundry 252% a 
catalog, as well asall the find di 
bicycle equipment and attachments; tires, — 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
Is fact, this * Ranger” a pe catalog is the recog- 
ized Buying Guide for bicycles and bicycle Bveryuher 
ere 


and 
exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the ‘Srotorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 
unior or other sue desired | and make money 
taking or le you ride and enjoy it. 
SEND NO MONEY, but write oa satag fer Gone 
1918 catalog with pricesso 
low they will astonish yous Falso full pesticalara of of our 
new offer to send ai. es prepaid the “ Rang- 
i bicycle jou aoe tor “Pi arly Days Free Trial. 
ou.can’t a ya or s ies wil 
out first learning what we pooner Mae Write now. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. G-50 Chicago 








ES are selling at fabulous figures in Euro 
bien —/. — meoy eke them go al 
You ow 


neff toma mil 

For 
Ford 
Cars 


Hassler 8) Absorbers save tires because the: 
support aoe weigit of the car. When the car strik ikea 
a rut the the 


PATENTED 


one-thi 
the resale yates of your car. 
their ecessity. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Write today for Free Trial Blank and we will 
have a set of Hasslers put on your Ford withont a cent 
of expense to you. Try them 10 days. 

ioe 

= 





Then, if you are willing to do witheat , 
them, they will be taken off without / 
charge. Don’t ride without Hasslers 
simply beeause aes diseour- ff 


Write today—NOW. 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, 1 
802 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











3 Months’ Free Trial 


Our plan makes it possible 
for you to test the high-grade, 
first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three " 
months before deciding. If unsatisfactory we 
return your money and take back machine at 
our expense. We offer choice of seven styles (foot 
treadle, electric and rotary), guarantee for 25 
years, pay the freight, and sell at a very low price. 
A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 




















PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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The regulation last but put together 
on Coward shoe-making principles. 

Made for hard duty, be it wet or dry, 
yet easytothefeet from thefirst wearing. 
Snug-fitting through the heel to pre- 
vent chafing on the long hikes. Fit for 
the campaign straight through in wear, 
in comfort and in military appearance. 

We are experienced in fitting by mail. 

JAMES 8. COWARD 


262-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. (Near Warren St.) 
Mail Orders Filled Sold Nowhere Else 


Coward 
Shoe J 
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Boys! Get a Bicycle; 
Dad Will Help You 


PS pothing wephes,s a father feel so 


<a -t 
quite enoog o get our new Free book, 
ow it to hal We will gladly b help you. He 
knows. AM pedi a4 ms te make money and 
our prices will assis 


HAWTHORNE "BICYCLES: 


GUARANTEED 


Beautiful FREE Book 


Every bicycle is guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or money returned, Get exactly 
what you want. Over 40 seleetions-to 
o- from. Styles, sizes and colors 

please everyone, Select from our 
} PPREE Bicy 


“STREAMLINE” MOTOBIKE 


Write now on a 
store nearest you 
Bicycle Book. 








means, greasy oils are bad for the motors 

peocnoareepe and dictating machines. 
Mig ty bad. They collect dirt and slog up 
the bearings. Then the motor runs hard 
and disturbs you with its needless noise. 


3-in-One 

is a pure, light oil compound of exacily the right “‘body” 
for phonograph motors. It lubricates pesfoctly—sedeces 
to a minimum oy whirr of the m Never gums 
or collects dirt bearings. 

Also try it f eel d the woode: 
naan he for cening of the rt < re - wiats 

3-in-One is a pee correct lubricant for all 
light mechanisms. Millions of people—yes, 
maillions—use it for sewing machines, type- 
writers, bicycles, guns, gr H 
machines, magnetos, Ford commutators. 

Sold at all stores in 50c, 25c Logg 15e 
bottles ; ‘tho j in 25c Handy Oil Cans 


FREE Liberal sample of 3-in-One and 


Dictionary of Uses—sent free. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. f 
165 AIH. Broadway New York As : 


Clear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 


























NATURE & SCIENCE 
“ORS 


ESS SUGAR, BETTER HEALTH.—A bulletin 
issued by the department of public health of 
the American Museum of Natural History empha- 
sizes the fact that the sugar shortage is really a 
blessing in disguise, and that most of the neces- 
sary changes in diet are not only economies but 
positive gains from the point of view of hygiene. 
Although sugar furnishes more calories to the 
unit of cost than any other food, it gives almost 
nothing except energy. The same is true of butter 
and other fats, and too large an amount of those 
substances may mean a corresponding deficiency 
in necessary body-building materials. The result 
of a study of one hundred and two typical city 
dietaries, published by Prof. H. C. Sherman and 
Miss Lucy A. Gillett, brings out that fact very 
clearly. The food bought by each family for the 
period of a week was weighed and analyzed. The 
families were then divided into four groups ac- 
cording to the proportion of their total food energy 
derived from fats and sugars. In the first group 
26.7 per cent of all food energy came from those 
two sources; in the fourth group only 16.7 per cent. 
It was found that the amount of iron furnished by 
the diet varied inversely with the proportion of 
sugars and fats, and that in the first group, which 
used relatively the most fat and sugar, the amount 
of iron obtained was less than the minimum re- 
quired for health. If, therefore, in the present 
crisis we use less sugar and more vegetables and 
fruits, we shall not only help to win the war but 
shall form habits that will make for future health. 


HE RECORDING EYE.—Somewhere in Eng- 

land there is a school for photographers where 
men are trained in the intricate work of develop- 
ing and printing and interpreting the military 
aérial photographs on which depend so many of 
the problems that determine the activities of the 
troops at the front. The negatives obtained by the 
army airmen are different from all others. Their 
delicate traceries are so lacking in contrasts (that 
in the developing bath the plate seems to contain 
nothing at all. But what there is on it—hair-like 
lines, microscopic dots, clear, transparent areas 
and faint patches like breath on a mirror—must be 
coaxed forth and yet not overdeveloped. Nor is 
printing the plates easy. Bromide enlargements 
have to be made very rapidly, for all of them, 
labeled and numbered, must be ready at the front 
within an hour after the plates are exposed over the 
enemy’s lines. The general staff must know how 





THE BOMB EXPLODING 


TWENTY MINUTES LATER 


the other side of no man’s land looks all the time, 
for the comparison of to-day’s photographs with 
yesterday’s may reveal vital secrets. In any case 
the photographs must be perfect. The students 
must learn how to read views made perhaps when 
the camera is ten thousand feet above the ground. 
A road looks white; canals, rivers, lakes are 
black ; upstanding objects—trees, telegraph poles, 
towers—look flat, but their shadows betray them; 
they cannot be camouflaged. Trodden ground—a 
path, for example—appears lighter than its sur- 
roundings. Every little detail means something 
that only the accustomed or experienced eye can 
determine. The two accompanying illustrations 
from English Country Life are an airman’s records 
of the bombing of a water tank at a large camp in 
the desert. The first shows the actual explosion of 
a bomb in the rectangular tank. Note the shadow. 
The second was taken twenty minutes later, and 
shows the bottom of the tank and the course taken 
by the escaping water, to the right. 


IRDS IN NO MAN’S LAND.—Several times 

in this column mention has been made of the 
presence of birds along the battle front in France. 
The following references to the same subject from 
various sections of the line have lately appeared 
in Current Items of Interest. The first is quoted 
from a letter written by a member of the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force who was on the firing line in 
Belgium: “It is very strange how the birds stay 
round right up in the front line. After‘a terrific 
bombardment the other morning, which was the 
worst we have experienced for six months, a sky- 
lark soared up from no man’s land arid gave us a 
lovely song, almost as soon as the firing ceased. 
A partridge flew over our parapet one evening 
and settled in no man’s land, quite unconcerned 
at the rifle fire. The blackbirds give a lovely con- 
cert every morning and evening; you can just 
catch a snatch of it in temporary lulls of the firing.” 
This comes in a letter from the western front: 
“On the river Ancre, about six hundred yards 
from the trenches, there are numbers of coots and 
moor hens that are apparently entirely oblivious 
of the tremendous battle all round them. Before 
the ‘push’ they were about four hundred yards 
from our front-line trenches opposite Thiepval, 
and in front of our field guns.” And this from the 
neighborhood of Lens: ‘All through the night the 
battle of the guns went on, and the sky was filled 
with the rush of the shells ; and the moon veiled her 
face from this horror which made a hell on earth. 
But in a little wood a nightingale sang through it 
all, in a little wood in the curve of a crescent of 
guns, which every shell flash lit up with white 
light, so that the delicate tracery of the boughs 
and branches was ruffled and the tiny green leaves 
were tremulous. In the heart of that thicket a 
nightingale sang with trills and flutters of song, 
trying to reach higher notes, to rise higher in its 
ecstatic outpouring, thea warbling little snatches 
of melody.” Similarly, birds on the Macedonian 
front are said to return calmly to their usual! haunts 
as soon as the firing ceases, little disturbed by the 
tremendous artillery discharges that deloge their 
homes with shot and shell. 











tion, this Chandler 


able. The body is most 


country roads. 
grey cloth material. 











(COANDLER S1X) 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





The Chandler Sedan Affords 
You Four-Season Service 
ANDSOME in design and economical in opera- | 


sedan affords full four-season usefulness that is | 
keenly appreciated by those who demand the maxi- | 
mum of efficiency and comfort in their motor cars. 


This sedan body is instantly convertible from an 
entirely enclosed car to one fully as open as a touring | 
car with top up. Windows may be lowered away or | 
entirely removed and the window posts are remov- | 


built by Fisher—and stands the stress even of rough | 
The upholstery is of a serviceable | 


Mounted upon the famous Chandler chassis, dis- 
tinguished particularly for its great motor, this sedan 
offers motor car value only approached by other cars 
selling for hundreds of dollars more. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595  Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Sport Model, $1675 

Convertible Sedan, $2295 Convertible Coupe, $2195 Limousine, $2895 | 

(All prices f.0.b. Cleveland) 


Let the Chandler Sedan Be Your Choice Now 


Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. 
Write us for catalog today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York 





seven-passenger convertible | 


substantially constructed— | 
| 


Cable Address: “Chanmotor” 
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John L. Whiting-J.J. Adams Co., Boston, U.S.A. | 


1 arranged that his is feily 
poe 


ess. 
lied 
le 


His wives were red 
with the best brushes 0 


Every Family, Large or Small, Should Have : 
Whiting-Adams BRUSHES |, 


GOOD TO LOOK AT AND GOOD TO USE 
Quality sticks out all over them 
Send for Illustrated Literature. Dept. H. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 





Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panama-Pacific epee, 1915 

















BOOK 


A copy of Edward Everett Hale’s Classic, “The Man Without a Country” in The Cunsedioal s new 
buff and blue edition, will be sent to each Companies subscriber who renews his subscription for 


one year from present expiration date, provi 


mailing expense, etc. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 





led four cents extra in stamps is inclosed to pay 














High School Course 
in Two Year 











MADE TO YOUR ORDER (5¢ AND UP 


) Either pin iltustrated made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Sliver piate 162 ea., $1.5C doz. Sterling 
sliver, 30 ea., $3. 00 doz. Over 350 

attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 
339 by o tatag for free copy. High grade Pins 
Rings—College, HighSohsot’ Society. 


BASTIAN chee CO., 420 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y, 


p+ 





‘shouldhave } 
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Shut-in 
Days 
You Need Bran 


Folks who exercise little 
need some daily bran. And 
they know it. 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 


Without it, the system 
clogs. Headaches and dull 
days follow—low spirits, 
bad complexions. 


Most folks who omit it 
are forced to take drugs. 
And bran is vastly better. 


Doctors used to advise 
clear bran, but that proved 
uninviting. They found that 
folks soon quit it. 


A Dainty Bran 


So they asked us to make 
a bran dainty which folks 
would enjoy and continue. 


The result is Pettijohn’s 
—a delightful flaked cereal 
—25 per cent bran, which 
we hide in delicious flakes 
of wheat and oats. 


The bran is in fine flake 
form, to be doubly efficient. 
It is tender—not gritty. 
You hardly know it is there. 


The dish is ever-welcome. 
In a million homes it has 
long been a favorite morn- 
ing cereal. 


Make a 7-Day Test 


Serve Pettijohn’s daily 
for one week and watch the 
good results. 


Note the better break- 
fasts that it brings you, and 
the better days that follow. 


Learn what it means in 
good health and good cheer 
—this keeping clean inside. 


Then you will know why 
doctors so urge the use of 
bran. 


Pettijohn5 


A Flaked Cereal Dainty 
§5% Wheat Product—20% Oats 
25% Bran 

A breakfast dainty whose flavory flakes 
hide 25 per cent unground bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent Govern- 
ment Standard flour with 25 per cent 


bran flakes. Use like Graham flour in 
any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
rated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.26 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Fost 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


ney for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 

directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Piall, should be by Post! Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your on og is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unlessthisisdone. , 

cotees should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








VALVULAR DISEASE OF THE HEART 


HE crippling diseases of the heart that 
occur in early or in middle life are 
almost always diseases of the valves. 
They are of two sorts—obstruction and 
incompetence; in the first, the open- 
ing of the valve becomes narrowed 
and the normal volume of blood cannot 
pass through; in the second, the valve 
does not close properly and there is a 
backward leakage of blood. The heart 

has four valves, two on each side, but the valves 

on the right side rarely become diseased. 

Valvular trouble is really a deformity that re- 
sults from previous disease—a distortion caused by 
the contracting of the scars of earlier inflammation. 
The disease that is most frequently followed by 
valvular trouble is endocarditis, or inflammation 
of the lining of the heart, and endocarditis is often 
caused by rheumatism or by scarlet fever. 

Of the two valves the mitral, which guards the 
opening between the two cavities on the left side 
of the heart, is the more frequently affected. For- 
tunately, that is a less serious condition than dis- 
ease of the aortic valve, the valve that controls the 
opening from the heart into the system of arteries. 
When mitral disease is permanent there is obstruc- 
tion or leaking, often both; when it is temporary it 
is associated with dilation, which affects the valve 
so that the leaflets do not close tight. Often the 
dilation is owing to some unusual strain; when it 
subsides the leakage ceases. 

The common symptoms of mitral valve disease 
are shortness of breath, digestive troubles, and 
sometimes a slight degree of cyanosis, which 
means a bluish tint of the lips; in bad cases the 
patient suffers also from bronchitis, and sometimes 
spits blood. Sometimes he is most unpleasantly 
reminded of his trouble at night by disagreeable 
sensations in the chest, by shortness of breath and 
by suddenly starting awake. 

For his diagnosis the physician does not depend 
on such general symptoms, but he listens through 
his stethoscope for certain abnormal sounds caused 
by the blood as it flows through the roughened and 
contracted opening, or for the murmur it makes as 
it leaks back at atime when the heart should make 
no sound. Since the treatment of valvular disease 
is virtually the same whichever valve is affected, 
The Companion will discuss that in a future article 
on aortic disease. ° 


A TREAT FOR MRS. COOPER 


N such a glorious June day it was not 
strange that Mrs. Antoinette Law- 
rence felt that it would be wicked 
to waste time on tasks that could be 
done in any kind of weather. She 
meditated over the matter while she 
sugared Bobby’s oatmeal. Then her 
brow cleared. 

“I know! I’ll take the babies and 

get Mrs. Cooper and go off for a 
whole day of exploring. I don’t believe Mrs. 
Cooper ever went off exploring in an automobile 
in her whole life.” 

“Are you sure,” Aunt Ann asked dryly, “that 
Mrs. Cooper would enjoy a day of exploring?” 

“Now, Aunt Ann,” Mrs. Lawrence protested, 
“don’t cold-water me, please! Who could help en- 
joying it! Why, Kit Eversley has been talking 
ever since about the day I carried her off.” 

“What I object to,” Aunt Ann replied, “is your 
poor psychology.” - 

“What in the world do you mean? You know I 
am tremendously interested in psychology; why, 
I specialized in it at college.” 

“I’m not talking about books,” said Aunt Ann. 
“Pm talking about psychology applied to Mrs. 
Cooper. You’d better look out, Antoinette!” 

But Mrs. Lawrence only laughed as she lifted 
Bobby down from his chair. ‘“We’re going to have 
the most wonderful day,” she said, “Mrs. Cooper 
especially!” 

Antoinette was nothing if not capable; in a mar- 
velously short time she had a luncheon put up and 
the babies ready. In ten minutes they were at Mrs. 
Cooper’s, and Antoinette was enthusiastically ex- 
plaining her plan. 

“TI was planning to put up cherries,” said Mrs. 
Cooper, shaking her head. 

“Oh, cherries !”? Mrs. Lawrence cried. ‘They can 
be put up any day, and there may not be another 
day like this all summer. You’ve got to come, Mrs. 
Cooper. I won’t take no for an answer.” 

In the end she had her way, as she usually did. 
She captured Mrs. Cooper, carried her for sixty 
miles through a wonderful bit of June world, and 
deposited her safe at home before five o’clock. 

“I’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure,” Mrs. 
Cooper said stiffly, as she got out of the car. 

Antoinette stopped at the station to meet Tom, 




















4 and on the way home told him enthusiastically 


about the treat that she had given “poor Mrs. 
Cooper.” That night Tom and Antoinette went to 
the Wylies’ to a meeting of the Neighborhood 
Club. As they came back at eleven Mrs. Cooper’s 
kitchen was brightly lighted. 

‘*What in the world!’ Antoinette exclaimed. 

Then a scent came blowing out to them—a hot, 
sweet scent—the scent of cooking cherries. 

And suddenly Antoinette was silent. 








FREE TRIAL 


Or Return It 
At Our 
Expense 


Keep It 
for $3.00 per 
Month 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $49 


A $2,000,000 Guarantee that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and earn $51. It used to be that 15,000 
salesmen and agents, office rents in 50 cities and other expenses 
demanded 50 per cept of the price. But all that is ended. You get 
the identical typewriter formerly priced $100—not a cent’s alteration 
in value. ‘The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver Model. 
Old methods were wasteful. Our new plan is way in advance. It 
is in keeping with new economic tendencies. It does away with 
waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever. 


Brand New—Never Used 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the 
signature of this advertisement. This isa 
$2,000,000 concern. 

We offer new Olivers at half price be- 
cause we have put typewriter selling on an 
efficient, scientific basis. 

You now deal direct — sell 
to yourself, with no one to in- 
fluence you. This puts the 
Oliver on a merit test. No 
middle men—no useless tolls. 

The entire facilities of the com- 
pany are devoted exclusively 
to the production and distri- 
bution of Oliver Typewriters. 


You Save $51 


This is the first time in his- 
tory that a new standard $100 
typewriter has been offered for $49. Re- 
member, we do not offer a substitute model, 
cheaper nor different. But the same splen- 
did Oliver used by the big concerns, Over tion to buy. 
600,000 Olivers have been sold. | If I choose to return the vaver, I will ship it back at 
We ship direct from the factory to you. : ea ae ee eee ee ee 
i 


a lesser typewriter? You may have an Oliver 
for free trial by checking the coupon below. 
Or you may ask for further information. 


An Amazing Book 


All the secrets of the typewriter world are re- 
vealed in our startling book entitled ‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy’’—sent free if you mail the coupon 

now. Also our catalog. Order your 
free trial Oliver—or ask for further 
information at once. 

Canadian Price $62.65. 

THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1903 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will 
bring you either the Oliver Nine for 
free trial or further information. 

Check carefully which you wish. 
eT Tee a 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1903 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
é oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- 


spection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of $3 
é | aa month, The title to remain in you until fully paid 
or, 





My shipping point is 
This does not place me under any obli 


No money down—no red tape. Try the Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
Oliver Nine at our expense. If you decide Hi 

to keep it, send us $3.00 per month. If you 
return it, we even refund the shipping 
charges. You are not placed under the 
slightest obligation. That’s our whole plan. 
We rely on your judgment. We know you 
don’t want to pay double. And who wants 


your book—‘'The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
1 Rensea gad mo Remecy.” your de luxe catalogs and 
urther information. 











Why Soldiers Call the Parker 
“The Pocket Level Pen” 


BECAUSE it does not interfere with buttoning 

the pocket flap. The new Parker Patent Clip, 
held in place under the cap like a washer, holds 
the entire pen at pocket level—no protruding cap or 
bulging pocket. 


PARSER 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


The Self-Filling Parker is the pen for the man who goes 
across—who cannot afford to be bothered with a 
pen which, if its self-filling mechanism is injured, 

is useless. In event of accident to 

interior mechanism, the Parker 

automatically changes from a 

self-filler to a non-self-filler with- 

out interruption of service. 


There are no holes in the wall 
through which ink can get out. 
See nearest dealer or write for catalog. 


PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Parker Ink Tablets for soldiers’ 
i id i New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 


use in place of fluid ink. Drop 
ink tablet in water —dissolves im- 
mediately into fluid ink. Box of 36 
tablets—10 cents. 

































America’s Most 
Famous Dessert 
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JAPPY JELL-O COMPOTE 


Jack’s Birthday Party 


“Six candles, and what else? Guess,” Dorothy demands. And 
Jack guesses, eagerly if not precisely, “I dunno, but I ’spect it’s 
Jell-O.” 

That’s what it is, of course, and isn’t it a lovely sight ? 

There is a different flavor of Jell-O for each of the six youngsters 
who will be there to enjoy it, and a big dish of Cherry Jell-O with 
delightful “trimmings” to come afterwards. 

For party dinners and luncheons, as well as every-day ones, 
nothing is better than Jell-O. Nearly everything costs more, takes 
more time for preparation, and then fails to fill the place that Jell-O does. 

Any woman, whether she can cook or not, can make Jell-O des- 
serts and salads exactly like the ones shown on this page. And Jell-O 
costs only 10 cents. Think of that! 
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JELL-O BEAUTY SALAD 


Made in pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Cherry, Chocolate. Each 10 cents at any grocer’s or any 
general store. ; 

The 1918 Jell-O Book has recipes for the latest things in 
desserts and salads, and is the most complete yet published. A 
copy of this beautiful book will be mailed to any woman who will 
send us her name and address. 










THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


ORANGE JELL-O 





ALMOND CHERRY JELL-O 
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The 1847 Girl Steps into the Picture 


This little lady of 1847 helps you to remember the 
brand of silverplate —1847 Rogers Bros.—that has had _ 


the test of seventy years’ service in American homes. 


A complete silver service may be had with Tea and Coffee sets 
Vegetable Dishes, etc., matching the spoons, knives and forks. 























© The 1847 Girl should “step into the picture” whenever a 
purchase of silverplated ware is made or contemplated. 


It is the quality-mark . 


on silverplate—the choice 


of young housekeepers | 
today as it was of their 


parents and grandparents. 


Tea Spoons $6.00adozen. Other pieces in proportion. 


Sold by leading dealers. Send for Catalogue “C-99” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 





Cromwell 
Pattern 


1847 R ROGERS BROS 
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